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A Common Sense Policy 


for Business Men and Women, 
clear in its terms, with no con- 
fusing technicalities 


is issued by 


The 
Prudential 


It amounts simply to this: 

YOU AGREE to pay the pre- 
miums promptly, in consider- 
ation of which 

WE AGREE to pay the amount 
of the policy in the event 
of death, or the amount with 
profits if an Endowment. 


Your interests are protected 
in case of future financial 
difficulties, by 


. Cash Loans 

. Cash Surrender Values 
Paid-up Insurance 

. Extended Insurance 


COST MODERATE 


Full particulars, with cost at your age, will be freely 
furnished on request. 
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The proud position attained by the 


“BARNES WHITE FLYER” 


among the foremost Bicycles of 
the world is certainly merited. 





Exainine the Barnes carefully. Note its excellence of finish, the pearly- white 
enamel finish which is so greatly admired. See the many evidences of the great 
care used in the construction and perfect adjustment of each and every part. 


No Barnes Rider Ever Regrets His Choice 


Our ‘Barnes Catalog tells the Barnes story 
entertainingly. We invite you to send for it. 


Monarch Sales 52 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 


20 Warren St., New York. 
Department 411 Market St., 


San Francisco. 








“If all CYCLISTS knew 


how fine a wheel the 


$60 CHAINLESS 


BICYCLE 


really is, there would not be 
enough Ramblers to go around.” 


CYCLING FOR PLEASURE 


should be comfortable, and ‘‘ Ramblers 


DO ride easily.” 
Poster covered catalog fre 
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CHICAGO NEw York 
















\ Cut the Cost of 
a Carriage 


The remarkably low price at which we can sell ¥ 
you a Runabout, or any other style of carriage, is ¥ 
made possible by our system of selling. We have 
abolished jobbers’ and dealers’ profits. We will sell you di- ~ 4 
rect at the same price we sold to the jobber. We find there is ¥Y 
more satisfaction in it this way for ourselves and our customers. Wecan ¥ 
now guarantee every purchase—if it does not suit you absolutely, send it back ¥ 
und we will pay freight charges both ways. If you are interested in buggies, phetons, ¥ 
surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. y, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Why not fill your life with 
«imple, healthful pleasures? 


A Truscott gimp 
+s BORt.. Ghesay 


Speedy 















It may be possible to build 
better and safer boats, but it 
hasn’t been done yet. 

We send a completely illus- 








trated catalogue and price-list 
free, which tells you all about 
boats and ; 

Why Truscott Boats Excel 
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Industrial and Railroad Consolidation 


IE North American Review for May presents 
T a remarkable series of papers entitled, “ In- 
dustrial and Railroad Consolidation.” The first 
writer is Mr. Russet Sacre, who shakes his head 
over the new-fashioned method of doing business, 
doubting its permaneney, and predicting that dis- 
aster will follow the present extraordinary rise 
in nominal values, which, in his view, do not rep- 
resent in the remotest degree the true values of 
the consolidated preperties. The other writers 
constitute a group of the ablest consolidators in 
the country, and two—Mr. F. B. Tuurser and Mr. 
James Logax—who, as officers of “The United 
States Export Association,” have made a special 
study of the effect of consolidation upon the for- 
eign commerce of the country. The eminent con- 
solidators are Mr. J. J. Huu, president of the 
Great Northern Railway, Cuartes M. Scuwas, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and Cuartes R. Fuint, president of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

The articles set forth, more clearly and in small- 
er compass than they can be found elsewhere, the 
arguments as to the advantage to the community 
of great combinations of effort. Briefly, they are 
these: 

(1) The enormous saving in the salaries of 
high-pricéd men—presidents, vice-presidents, and 
office staff generally. When the work that has 
heretofore been done by a dozen or twenty sep- 
arate corporations is put under one head, eleven 
or nineteen presidents and office staffs are saved. 
Mr. Scuwap points out an additional gain in the 
replacement of chief executives who are simply 
large stockholders and not necessarily experts, by 
one executive who is a high-grade expert. He 
instances the case of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company of this city, which is a combina- 
tion of eighteen lines. The old stockholder presi- 
dents are gone, and Mr. H. H. Vreetanp, trained 
in every branch of railroading, is at the head of 
the consolidated corporation. 

(2) Economies are effected by purchasing in 
large quantities; by acquiring possession of the 
sources of the raw material; by combining the 


complete process of manufacture under one man- * 


agement, as the Carnecte works, which take their 
ere from their own mines, make their coke in 
their own ovens, work up the produet in their own 
furnaces and mills, and ship it over their own 
railroad or in their own The Krupp 
works do the same in Germany. Mr. Scuwas 
declares that it is by reason of this combination 
of foree and this resultant economy in adminis- 
tration that the company has made its recent 
cnormous stride to the leadership of the industrial 
world. 

(3) One of the great advantages which are af- 
forded by the large capital of the consolidated 
concerns is its ability to employ the most im- 
proved machinery. 

(4) The middle-man disappears, and his com- 
missions are saved. ; 

(5) The egnsolidated concern cheapens its 
product to the consumer. Its economies go: to 
the benefit of the latter, beeause if a business is 
profitable enough to warrant consolidation, it is 
profitable enough to tempt competition if the 
prices of the so-called “trust” are abnormally 
high. 

We have not the space in an editorial to do more 
than suggest some of the arguments of the ad- 
They believe that this 


vessels. 


vocates of consolidation. 
new American device is for all concerned, 
the country, the community, the consumer, 
the working-man, and the eapitalist. The articles 


best 


present a healthy antidote to the economic poison 
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contained in the unthinking and uninformed out- 
cries against “trusts.” Any one who will do him- 
self the justice of reading them—and they ought 
to be read by every one who has a stake in the 
country—will appreciate the strength of the cause 
of the combinations of power or capital. The 
answer to it, although presented by so able a man 
as Mr. Sacr, makes, we think it will be generally 
confessed, a rather pitiful showing. 

There is only one reply to make to these argu- 
ments, and the truth of that, we fancy, will be 
admitted. Industrial and railroad combinations 
not only have the prima facie case in their favor, 
but many of their advantages have been demon- 
strated. Nevertheless, it cannot be proved for a 
long time to come that their value is to be perma- 
nent. At present the enormous power is directed 
by skilled men. If this policy is maintained, their 
future is probably secure; but if any combination 
gain a true monopoly in its business, will we not 
see the almost inevitable consequences of monop- 
oly—a loss of enterprise in its holder, a tendency 
of nepotism and favoritism to take the place of 
skill in management, and a consequent lethargy 
and indolence which would disturb business, and 
cause serious loss not only to those engaged in it, 
but to the community? The relations of labor to 
the new combinations are also uncertain. It 
would seem true that the exceptional individual 
will be benefited, for his skill will be wanted by 
those who are responsible to thousands of stock- 
holders for earnings. Moreover, .as his own 
earnings increase, he has always the opportunity 
to purchase a partnership—an opportunity which 
he did not concerns owned and 
managed by individuals. It would also seem as 
though strikes would become less frequent under 
the new system, and perhaps finally disappear in 
consequence of it. There are also indications that 
this is the fact. Another uncertainty arises from 
the exceptional position of such vast aeccumula- 
tions in the state, or in polities. It is certainly 
well, as Mr. Scirwas evidently feels, that these 
great business concerns should be out of polities. 
Nothing could do them more harm than to be made 
campaign issues. Consequently the less they have 
to do with government, the better for them, the 
better for government, and the better for the 
whole community. 

That these great consolidations, properly di- 
rected, have made for the advantage of all con- 
cerned, both in the industries themselves and in 
the commerce of the country, is absolutely true. 
They have concentrated the power of the country, 
and simplified and enormously increased its di- 
recting and commanding impulse. To say that 
this is not good is to say that power is not good, 
or rather that the utilization of the country’s re- 
sources most forcefully and economically is not 
good. And here it may be well to note a some- 
what misleading statement of Mr. Fiixt’s. He 
says that the “ trusts ” do not concentrate, but that 
they scatter, the wealth of the country. They do, 
indeed, as Mr. Fuint has shown, increase the num- 
ber of owners, but they also do concentrate the pow- 
er of wealth,or of capital; and if they did not, their 
advantage to the country would not be so obvious 
as it is. Industrial and railroad combinations are 
an American invention, carried out with character- 
istic American boldness and. energy. The new 
system has already effected an industrial revolu- 
tion in the world, and has made this country the 
leader in the iron and steel trade; its ascendency 
in other branches of industry is doubtless sure to 
follow. 


possess in 


ment. It is the logieal outcome of our industrial 
past, and promises to be the central fact. of 


our industrial future, at least for.years to come. 
The baselessness of much of the opposition to it 
is illustrated by Mr. Sace’s. point that the face 
value of the stocks and bonds of. the industrials 
exceeds ‘that of the money of the country. Mr. 
SaGE treats money as the representative of wealth; 
each dollar of property, according to his theory 
logically carried out, must have its dollar in money. 
The mistake ‘of regarding money as anything but 
a measure of value lies at the bottom of Mr. 
Bryan’s financial eccentricities.’ 





The Finances of Great Britain 


OR the first time in many years the budget 

speech of the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer betrays national financial difficulties. 
England has, for a series of years, been spending 
much beyond her income, and she is now ealled 
upon to pay for luxuries in which she has been 
indulging, and that, too, at a time when by reason 


Tt is useless to stand against the move-. 





of trade depression, of increasing and damaging 
American competition, her people are less able to 
bear taxation than they were before the govern- 
ment entered upon the war in South Africa. 

The war has cost, thus far, $742,500,000. At 
the end of the fiscal year, March 31, the national 


debt was $3,437,500,000. This was an increase 
on account of the war of $275,000,000. During 


the year the expenditures were $917,960,000. Of 
this great sum $325,000,000 was expended for the 
war in South Africa, and $15,000,000 in China. 
Sir Micuart Hicks-Bracu believes that opera- 
tions in China will continue to grow in cost, and 
it is expected that before peace comes in South 
Africa, and civil government is established there, 
the cost of the Boer war will reach the staggering 
sum of $1,000,000,000. It is not, however, merely 
the war which has so largely increased the ex- 
penditures of the empire. As the London Spec- 
tator points out, the navy costs more than double 
what was spent on it forty years ago. The expen- 
ditures of the army have also increased, but the 
discovery of the inefficiency of that service makes 
it necessary for still further increase of army ex- 
penditures. Professor Case, writing to the London 
Times, shows that with the inerease of expendi- 
ture for external service, expenditure for internal 
service has not diminished. In thirty years the 
cost of the Central Administration has nearly dou- 
bled. The local rates have more than doubled. 
The grants in relief of rates have increased ten- 
fold. More disturbing still.is the enormous in- 
crease in local debts, which have been growing 
much more rapidly than the national debt has 
been decreasing, although up to the time of the 
recent new loans the empire had paid more than 
$1,000,000,000 of the latter debt. Since 1899 the 
empire has increased its expenditures for the civil 
service and the revenue departments by $7,500,- 
C00; for the post-office, mainly on account of 
losses on telegraph, savings-banks, ete., by $10,- 
000,000; for grants in aid of rates, by $10,000,000; 
while $70,000,000 has been added to local debts. 

When the new loan of $300,000,000 is added, the 
national debt will be $3,737,500,000. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1899 the debt was $3,137,812,925. 
Here is an increase in two years of $600,000,000, 
more than one-half the total of reductions since 
the Crimean war in 1857. It is interesting to note 
the fluctuations of the British national debt, and 
the influence of war upon the financial condition 
of the empire. During the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession in Queen ANNk’s reign, the debt increased 
$117,000,000. During the Spanish war which be- 
gan in 1739, the debt increased $145,991,245. Dur- 
ing the seven years 1756 to 1763 the increase was 
$290,705,120. During the war of the American 
Revolution the debt increased $581,101,670. At 
the outbreak of the French war, in 1792, the debt 
was $1,198,317,105. When the Peace of Paris was 
signed in 1815, it had mounted to the enormous 
sum of $4,305,195,245. In other words, the policy 
oi Pirr had nearly quadrupled the indebtedness of 
the nation, and had added $105,000,000 to the 
annual interest charge upon the tax-payers. It is 
an interesting illustration of the expensiveness of 
modern wars that the Boer war has already added 
nearly as much to the national debt of England 
as did the American Revolution. 

The deficiency in the fiscal year 1901 reached 
the sum of $266,035,000, and Sir MicuarL Hicks- 
Eracu estimates, on the basis of present taxation, 
that the deficit for 1902 will be $275,000,000. 

The British government has been indulging for 
a number of years in enormously extravagant ex- 
penditures, led on undoubtedly by various causes. 
Jt has felt obliged, for example, to keep pace with 
the other European powers in building up its 
navy, holding to the view that England must be 
at least as strong in this respect as any other two 
powers in Europe. Since 1837, the beginning of 
Queen Vicroria’s reign, the revenues of the United 
Kingdom have increased 132.98 per cent., but the 
expenditures have increased 156.34 per cent. The 
latter increase is all the more suggestive when we 
consider that by reason of the fall in the rate of 
interest, as well as by the growth of population, 
the ratio of the annual charge for the public debt 
has been reduced from 46.69 per cent. of the whole 
to 17.36 per cent. in 1900. Therefore the added 
cost of the various departments of the government 
is much larger than seems from the mere state- _ 
ment that the total increase in percentage is about 
24. Some of this increase in expenditure is due 
to the entrance of the post-office department into 
business operations. The loss on postal telegraphs, 
for example, for the last twenty-six years, is about 
$36,000,000. The government is also losing on its 
postal savings-bank. In 1880 the revenues of the 
































United Kingdom were about $396,720,000; in 1901 
they were $651,925,000, and yet this gain in in- 
come does not begin to meet the growth of outgo. 
In 1880 expenditures were $410,923,985, while in 
1901 they were $917,960,000. In the mean time, 
annual revenues had exceeded annual expenditures 
by from $930,000 to $21,000,000, from 1890 to 
1899. In these figures we see both the temptation 
and causes of extravagance, and the extent to 
which the spirit of extravagance -has been in- 
dulged. 

Great Britain must now pay, and.now her fiseal 
machinery commands the admiration of. the world. 
Tn the first place, it is not amiss to eall the atten- 
tion of our own public men to the spirit of patriot- 
ism and to the courtesy whieh springs from the 
recognition of the fact that both parties are work- 
ing simply and wholly for the general . welfare. 
When Sir Micuar. Hicks-Beacu -had concluded 
his budget speech, Sir WILLIAM VERNON Harcourt; 
the great ex-Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
complimented him on the ability of his speech 
and the integrity of his statement. And this com- 
pliment came from the man who has been the most 
abused of Chancellors, because he invented the 
death duties so bitterly hated of Tories and all 
landed proprietors. From this death duty, how- 
ever, the revenue is now about $55,000,000, and no 
Tory Chancellor would dream of abolishing the 
tax. 

The great beauty and value of the British system 
of taxation lie in its simplicity, and in the fact that 
it rests upon few articles. By reason of this, taxes 
ean be greatly increased without causing the slight- 
est disturbance to trade. Sir MicuarL Hicks- 
Beacu’ announced that it was necessary to widen 
the scope of taxation, but in doing so he merely 
put a tax of 4 shillings and 2 pence, about $1 04, a 
hundred-weight on refined sugar, gradually dimin- 
ishing to 2 shillings, or 50 cents; a tax of 2 shil- 
lings a hundred-weight on molasses, and 1 shilling 
and 8 pence on glucose. This may be considered 
a departure from the free-trade policy of Eng- 
land, but such a conclusion.would.be hasty. Sugar 
is always regarded as a proper subject of a customs 
tax for revenue purposes, and revenue reformers 
and free-traders in this country fayor.such.a tax. 
The customs taxes of England may logically in- 
clude any article not grown at home. It is also 
proposed to put an export duty of a shilling a 
ton on coal. This, it is expected, may keep some 
British coal at home.:. It is a departure from re- 
cent custom, but: in these two ways only. has the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer widened the. scope of 
taxation. He has, for the rest, added two pence 
additional to the income tax, making it now a shil- 
ling and two pence. Before the war it was eight 
pence, and yielded $90,000,000. Another two pence 
added, the income tax would be doubled. From 
these additions to the taxes Sir Micuarn hopes to 
get $55,000,000, but he asked for authority to bor- 
row $300,000,000 in order to finance the exchequer. 
As the bonds were offered, the purchasers bought 
them at a price which will yield them more than 
4 per cent. interest until 1903, and afterward 21% 
per cent. This made them the best investment 
of the first class in existence.. As this country 
is now the first of investing nations, it is not sur- 
prising that, rich as England is, $50,000,000 of the 
new loan was taken in New York, and about $100,- 
000,000 was subscribed for. Exceptionally troubled 
as she is, Great Britain has-not lost any of her 
credit. 





A Thoughtless Critic 


FEW days ago Mr. Pouttnry BicEtow said, in 

London, that America is heading towards rev- 
olution. He spoke of the commercialism “ running 
riot in the United States.” He said that the 
“Yankees are coining their ideas and energies 
into money.” “In Washington,” he said, “I found 
cynical contempt of the Constitution. Corruption 
stalks through the government. It disgraces the 
halls of Congress, which are little more than a 
brokerage shop for the sale of authority to fleece 
the people,” ete., ete., ete. 

This sort of talk shows what a quick imagina- 
tion and a ready tongue can do with a fact or 
two. It is true that there are a good many corrupt 
public men in America: and in other countries, 

‘and very often vulgar and bad mén come to the 
top. It will not do to overlook thi for if we did 
we would never be rid of our Crokprs<and the like. 
3ut it is absolutely untrue that “ corruption stalks 
through the government” at Washington, or that 
the country is bending all its energies to wealth. 
Such a statement is the remark of a hasty ob- 
server who is careless with his tongue. Briefly, 
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no party and no politician will think of flying in 
the face of an aroused public sentiment, and pub- 
lie sentiment in this country is always moral, al- 
though it may sometimes be based upon wrong in- 
formation or unsound opinion. 

The people of this country—that is, the average 
citizens—are the most virtuous and high-minded 
people in the world, because they are the best 
taught and trained. They are not so sordid and 
so commercial as the people of Europe. They are 
not, as a nation, like all European nations, seek- 
ing for plunder in arms. It is not true that they 
are all coining their ideas and energies into money. 
There is more idealism here than elsewhere. There 
are more sacrifices made here than anywhere else 
both for what is right and for what is only thought 
to be right. American manhood is the highest 


*type of manhood in the world, and he who talks 


about us as a corrupt people is guilty of slander. 

There is corruption in our publie life. There 
is commercialism. There is ignorance of the Con- 
stitution, but not contempt for it. There are bad 
men in Congress, and more bad men in our local 
governments. What else could be expected among 
the many servants of 75,000,000 of people? But 
it is not true that the majority, or a large minor- 
ity, of Congress is corrupt, and it is very far from 
being true that legislation is sold at Washington 
for money to anybody. 

Finally, Mr. Bicktow thinks we need a virtuous 
emperor to curb our dishonest propensities. This 
is an assumption that the American sovereigns, the 
people, are either not virtuous enough or intelli- 
gent enough to look after the morals of their own 
servants, and to see that their own affairs are prop- 
erly administered. If Mr. Bicetow had lived here 
much during the last few years he would know that 
the country is not unduly merciful to public men 
whom it suspects of corruption. 

The publication is mainly worthy of notice be- 
cause it is frequently the thoughtless habit of 
Americans, who forget the duty and respect they 
owe their country, to decry it in the presence of 
foreigners. 





West Point Appointments 


COURT of inquiry was convened at West 

Point on April 23 to investigate—the papers 
say—the recent behavior of about a hundred ca- 
dets, who lately expressed their dissatisfaction with 
some action of the commandant of cadets by seri- 
ous breaches of decorum on the parade-ground, and 
by dragging the sunset -gun to the front of the 
commandant’s quarters with intent to fire it off 
there. West Point has had an unusual succession 
of sore trials, by court martial, committee, and oth- 
erwise, for several years past. It is possibly worth 
noting that they have followed in unusual number, 
though they may not have resulted from, the ap- 
pointment of the present commandant. The most 
important part of the commandant’s work is to 
maintain discipline among the cadets. He cannot 
do it suecessfully unless he can make the cadets 
believe in him. If they distrust his judgment 
end his justice, it is bad for him, for them, and 
for the Academy. To get the right man for com- 
mandant is 2s important as to choose the’ right 
master for a school. When a new commandant of 
cadets was to be appointed about four years ago, 
the recommendations of the Secretary of War, 
the general of the army, and the superintendent 
of the Academy were rejected, and the appoint- 
ment went to an officer whose chief backers were 
said to be an Ohio Congressman and a Chicago 
editor. He was understood’to be an accomplished 
tactician, to whom the chief objection that was 
made was that-he seemed not to have the gift of 
understanding cadets and keeping them in order. 
He is commandant still, though his successor has 
been appointed.” That the recommendations of 
the three men who should have been best qualified 
to judge of the special heeds cf the Academy 
should have been ignored was an innovation, and 
cne which, on ‘the whole, seems not to have been 
justified by its results. 

Another innovation followed a year later in 
the appointment of the present superintendent. 
The superintendents of the Military Academy have 
usually been distinguished officers of matured ex- 
perience and of rank not lower than lieutenant- 
colonel. When Colonel Mitts was appointed he 
held ‘the rank of first lieutenant. The appoint- 
ment, which was unsolicited, was given him ap- 
parently without considering the special import- 
ance of the place or whether he had special quali- 
fications to fill it, but as a reward for gallantry in 
action in Cuba. There is no question about his 
being a gallant and deserving officer, and there 
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has been little criticism of his qualifications as 
superintendent, but his appointment was extreme- 
ly surprising and somewhat disconcerting to per- 
sons familiar with West Point traditions. He has 
certainly had a hard time, and though a more ex- 
perienced officer might have done no better than 
he has done under the difficult conditions that 
have beset him, the more experienced man of high- 
er rank would, in some respects, have had a better 
chance. 

It takes a special kind of gumption to control 
young men who are in the process of being edu- 
eated, whether the education is military or other- 
wise. It seems at least doubtful whether the Presi- 
dent’s choice of gentlemen to undertake these im- 
portant duties at West Point has been as felicitous 
as some of his other appointments. Where he has 
ignored tradition and custom, and disregarded the 
advice of experts, the results have been such as 
rather to inerease respect for the methods which 
he has not followed. More good ean be done the 
Military Academy by extreme care in selecting the 
men who manage it than by many investigations 
and much infliction of punishments by court mar- 
tial. 





Personal 


Masor JoHN J. O'CONNELL, of the First Infantry, 
who is now on his way to the Philippines. has chosen 
rew opportunities for distinction, instead of  retir- 
ing, as he might well have done, in consequence of the 
injuries he received in the Cuban campaign. It was 
Captain O’CoNNELL who sprang from the boat when 
the Gussie expedition was disembarking, and swam 
ahead to the shore, from which the boats suddenly 
found themselves fended off by reefs. It was Captain 
O’CONNELL who stood under fire for eighteen hours, 
with men who were glad enough that they had a bis- 
cuit apiece to eat, under the tropical sun, even if there 
was no water to wash it down. Beginning as Second 
Lieutenant thirty years ago, O'CONNELL has been sue- 
cessively First Lieutenant, Captain, and. Major of 
the First, and it is believed he will have been named 
tor a Lieutenant-Coloneley by the time he reaches Ma- 
nila. Such long continuous service in one regiment 
is as unusual as it is admirably calculated to en- 
gender between officer and men the esprit de corps 
which promotes gallant deeds. Miss Mary LILiiAn 
O’CONNELL, the Major’s only daughter, is a resident 
of Washington, and has achieved deserved honors as 
a lecturer on literary themes. She is a graduate of 
St. Margaret’s Hall, Oxford, and has also won honors 
as an expert in literature under special masters in 
Paris. 


Mr. THeEovore N. Ety, “of Bryn-Mawr,” as the so- 
ciety news reads, apropos to Miss Ety’s engagement 
in marriage to Mr. Cuartes L. Tirrany, of New 
York, is known by railway and electrical engineers the 
world over as the Chief of Motive Power of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, and as a practical scientist 
of no mean achievements. It is especially to the prob- 
lem of applying electricity to trunk-line traction that 
Mr. Ety has devoted attention since first the Hrur.- 
MANN locomotive—a cumbrous machine which converts 
coal into electric force, while in motion, by putting 
the fuel through all the intermediate stages of heat, 
steam, ete.—began hauling trains on a Paris suburban 
line some years ago. The first cars electrically oper- 
ated on an American trunk line were run under Mr. 
Ety’s direction on the Burlington and Mount Holly 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. A number of 
miles of road are now in successful operation by the 
overhead trolley and third-rail system on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford road, and when Mr. 
GrorGE WESTINGHOUSE has carried out his plans for 
great gas -engines to generate electricity, it is likely 
that the use of that method of car operation will 
become more and more general on American standard 
railway lines. 


When the Indian rajahs go to England they are re- 
ceived as princes of a royal house. In the United 
States the hereditary chieftains of the American aris- 
tocracy die in the struggle against white man’s civil- 
ization, which they have waged hopelessly for so many 
years, with rarely more than a newspaper obituary to 
mark their departure from the continent over which 
their ancestors ruled. Grrontmo, the rajah of the 
Apaches, lives, at the age of eighty, in a frame house 
near Fort Sill, Oklahoma, with an income of over 
$2000 a year. Rev Croup, the chief of the Sioux. is 
dying not far from Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota— 
practically forgotten by the government, his friends 
believe, for. which he exercised, inthis prime, such sal- 
utary influence among his fellows. At the Rosebud 
Agency in South Dakota, the licensed trader, CHARLES 
P. Jorpan, who married Rep CLovup’s niece, and is one 
of the red man’s best friends, has mortgaged his stock 
to help prolong the credits he has given the destitute 
and hungry Ogallallas. If the Indians must die off, 
which recent. statistics show to be by no means a ne- 
cessity, civilization and Christianity may at least 
make them comfortable. 

The excellent. portrait of ex-President Harrison, 
which appeared in Harper’s WEEKLY at the time of 
Mr. Ffarrison’s death, was not from life, as many 
have supposed, but from a photograph, by Mr. Josepi 
G. KitcHett, of the Kitchell Studio Co. of Indian 
apolis. Admirable as was Mr. CHOMINSKI’s effort. 
without Mr. Kitcwett’s speaking likeness it would 
hardly have been possible to reproduce the lamented 
ex-President so vividly and with such eminent satis 
faction to his friends and admirers. 
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The Roads as they were on the Day of the Test 








THE LONG ISLAND AUTOMOBILE CLUB’S 100-MILE ENDURANCE TEST 


Saturday, April 20, 1901.—Photographs by Fames Burton 
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The Automobile Endurance Test: Final Instructions before the Start 





| The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick . Bangs 





N fulfilment of my promise of last week to present 
further pictures of contrast showing the improve- 
ment in the estate of the Cuban of to-day over 
his lot in 1898, it gives me peculiar pleasure this 
week to show to the readers of the WEEKLY a 
portion of the combined work of the Department 

of Public Works and of that of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the latter under the direction of Major E. 
St. John Greble. By no means least among the 
achievements of Major Black, of the Public Works 
Department, to whose work I made special reference 
in my last paper, is the transformation of a filthy 
Spanish barracks into a healthful, cheery home for 
an orphan industrial school, which in its own habitat 
supplants with three hundred children learning a use- 
ful trade in life a regiment of Spanish light-artillery, 
to which, according to all accounts, the principles of 
cleanliness were absolutely unknown. I have chosen 
as my text for this paper the Compostella Barracks at 
Havana, because it represents to a peculiar degree the 
precise nature of the work that the representatives 
of American Imperialism are doing in Cuba to-day. 
I know of no especial achievement of our forces in the 
so-called unfortunate island, for whose welfare we are 
immediately responsible, that is more thoroughly char- 
aéteristic of the high-minded and great-souled men 
who represent us there than this same transforma- 
tion: of a filthy barracks for unclean military folk 


Sixth Paper 


into a sweet, wholesome, and edifying industrial school 
for the most truly helpless living beings in the An- 
tilles. 


on 


the assistance of a people racked by war, and 
living under conditions which, even now that they 
have been laid before us, are scarcely conceivable to 
the American mind in the nineteenth century, we shall 
be less inclined, I think, to find fault with our sol- 


a we can only bear in mind the fact that we ran to 


diers who have made the cause of humanity their first . 


care. When men trained to warfare, trained either 
at the military academy or in the harder walks of 
military life in the far West, set aside the predilec- 
tions of this training and assume the burdens of civil 
administration with actual results which the average 
civilian of brains, energy, and equipment for the work 
in hand might weli envy, it iJ] beeomes those of us 
who dwell far apart from the strenuous scenes into 
which they have been thrust to withhold from them 
the meed of praise which is their due, merely because, 
as civilians, we have little personal liking for that 
kind of authority which is said to he bolstered up by 
gold lace and brass buttons. In so far as my Cuban 
experience is concerned, I have yet to meet the civil- 
ian who could do better the civil work that our mil- 
itary representatives in Cuba have actually accomplish- 


ed there. I am even willing to go so far as to express 
my belief that if our Anti-Imperialist friends, Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr. Winslow and Mr. Garrison, could 
be induced to desert the comforts of their firesides in 
New England to travel into Cuba they would come 
back with resolutions of such a character that we 
should never hear from one of them again upon this 
subject. They would sacrifice speech itself in the face 
of American achievement in Cuba, and no greater sae- 
rifice on their part than that could be expected of any 
man. It is not impossible that Mr. Garrison would 
even write a sonnet in exaltation of American Impe 
rialism if he could only see this Compostella school as 
I saw it one afternoon in February last under the 
guidance of General Wood. 


in children as I am. To those who are not I can 


only say that in consideration of the Cuban ques- 
tion ‘they cannot ignore them, since the Cuba of the 


| DO not know if all people are as much interested 


future will be the Cuba of the Cuban children of to- 


day; and with all due respect to the adults of that 
island, the children of Cuba to-day are almost al! there 
is of human kind in existence there that is worth fight- 
ing for. The real hope of the island is in the juve 
nile element, and for a very good reason. Their elders 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn from a Photograph 


Compostella Barracks, Havana, in 1898 
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are tired, wearied by the uncertainties of life, the ex- 
actions of war, the privations of strife, and, barring 
a few politicians like Juan Gualberto Gomez, who 
weuld turn Cuba into an opaque republic, and drag it 
down into a ruin worse than it has yet known in 
furtherance of his own ambition, the adults of the isl- 
and care little what happens to them, provided the 
Cuban flag flies officially for a few moments over the 
palace at Havana, and a balance of trade for so long 
a time denied them flows into their pockets. But the 
children are worth while—they are bright, alert, in- 
terested, happy, and, best yet saddest of all, repre- 
sent the only class of individuals now to be found 
in the Antilles who are entirely trustful and wholly 
vrateful. Wherefore I think the transformation of 
the Compostella Barracks into the Compostella indus- 
trial school for orphans a feat not only of achievement, 
but of conception. 
@aA. 


TT": Compostella school, as stated in General Lud- 
low’s report, 1899-1900, was the outgrowth of 
the efforts of the United States military author- 
ities in Cuba. at the beginning of the period of occu- 
pation, to provide food, shelter, and instruction for 
an unhappily large class of helpless and dependent 
orphans in Havana. To provide relicf for men and wo- 
men, not an easy task of course, was comparatively 
less diflicult than to care most adequately for the chil- 
dren, who, either by reason of desertion or the death 
of their parents, were left wholly dependent upon the 
charitably inclined. The men and women could be set 
to work after a fashion. The care of the young was as 
diilicult as it was pressing. The first intention of the 
authorities was to transform the old Spanish barracks 
into an orphan asylum for both boys and girls. It 
was supposed that an institution capable of caring for 
four hundred of these would suffice. but the numbers 
requiring aid were. found to be so large that it became 
necessary to provide, in this institution, aceommoda- 
tions and instruction for girls only, and, considering 
the peculiar disposition of the unattached gamin of the 
Hluvana streets in those days of chaos, to send the boys 
off into the country, where such agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits as would give an outlet to their sur- 
plus energy and at the same time make useful citizens 
of them could be more successfully taught them. Hav- 
ing an eye to the future of these voungsters, the au- 
thorities decided that they should have not only a 
home and the ordinary instruction which a child re- 
quires, but that they should have also an opportunity 
to aequire a knowledge of useful industrial arts, lest 
ihey should remain indefinitely dependent upon public 
charity. The idea of pauperization has never com- 
mended itself to any of the American military gov- 
ernors of Cuba. Furthermore, to quote from General 
Ludlow’s report of 1899-1900, in order that the in- 
stitution should be one of advantage, not only to its 
beneficiaries, but to the whole island, it was essen- 
tial that it be constituted as a normal school, or centre 
of instruction, where half-grown girls and young wo- 
men, themselves orphans and dependent, could receive 


instruction in the methods and management of such 
institutions, and be prepared to inaugurate and con- 
duet them elsewhere, so as to establish other centres 
in the several provinces. 


6 
») 


E must keep in mind the fact that the public- 
W school system of Cuba does not include in- 
struction in industries or trades. The means 

of employment for girls and women is extremely limit- 
ed. A modicum of teaching, a few nearly profitless uses 
of the needle, and, in individual cases, some music 
or painting, are about all the occupations open to girls 
ot the better class in Cuba. An institution was needed 
where dress-making, millinery, housekeeping, domestic 
arts, kindergarten, type - writing, stenography, book- 
keeping, and the like could be taught, and the ambi- 



































Major E. St. John Greble, U.S.A. 


tion and capacity for independent self-support be in- 
culeated and acquired. This within two short years 
has been accomplished. Fortunately for General TLud- 
low and the Department of Charities and Correction, 
the services of Miss Laura D. Gill, of the Cuban Or- 
phan Society of New York, were secured, and it is due 
to her active participation in the work in hand and 
to her own personal endeavors on its behalf, both in 
Havana and in the United States. that the develop- 
ment. of the original plan of the asylum, both in theory 


and in practice, has come to such a substantial real- 
ization.- The school is now caring for all the orphan 
children within the sphere of its usefulness, and under 
the superintendence of Major E. St. John Greble, at 
the head of the department, under whose control this 
institution and others of a similar nature directly 
ceme, the Compostelfa school has thrived until it is 
to-day one of the most successful ventures of its kind 
to be found anywhere in the world. Not alone has it 
developed healthful ideas in the minds of the children, 
but it has instructed teachers as well, who are of as- 
sistance not only in the administration of the institu- 
tion itself, but are capable of going out into the isl- 
and and taking charge of such other institutions of 
the same kind as the various communities of Cuba may 
require. The filth of the Patio, which was incredible, 
not only in the number of the cart-loads of dirt re- 
moved, but in the nature of it, has given place to the 
health of the court-yard, wherein we are enabled to 
see, through the photograph printed opposite, between 
three and four hundred orphan children at play. 
In pavilions where we might once have listened to the 
profane speech and questionable tales of Spanish sol- 
diers we may now hear the happy voices of some fifty- 
odd little tots as they sing the songs and play the 
games and pirouette through the little dances of the 
kindergarten. It is a transformation as wonderful 
as it is appealing. No man or woman of feeling can 
look upon it without a thrill, without a lump in the 
throat, and a suggestion of wetness about the eye. Nor 
can any student of humanity gaze upon these classes 
of girls who might in other days have been left to 
ream the city streets, exposed to dangers which we 
need hardly mention, now learning to sew, to cook, 
and to make themselves useful in the life that lies 
ahead of them, without the conviction stealing over 
him that this was a good thing to do, that the men who 
have done it are good men and strong men, and men 
worthy of our confidence, even if they sometimes fail 
to secure the endorsement of the hordes of political 
pot-hunters now filling the air with their lamentations, 
the approval of the army of café loungers, or the com- 
mendation of the querulous correspondent who refuses 
to look at these things, since, forsooth, they have no 
hearing upon questions of state—as if this latter con- 
tention could by any possibility be true! 


SQA. 


many evidences lying before the eyes of those 

who visit Cuba of the wonderful energy, the 
deep sincerity, and the magnificent philanthropy char- 
acteristic of the work of the American military author- 
ities in that island. It is not an easy task to cleanse 
the Augean stables. To not only cleanse them, but 
to ‘transform them into an institution of high edu- 
cational aims, into a home for the homeless and un- 
protected, into what may be termed a factory of a 
future citizenship which shall be uplifting and equal 
to the burdens of national existence, is little short of 
a miraculous achievement. 


7s Compostella industrial school is but one of 
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The Compostella School Children 












































Play-time in the Court-yard 











The Kindergarten 
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Jose Yves Limantour 
Minister of Finance 


ITH anxious hospitality the people of 
the United States have long awaited 
an acceptance of their oft-repeated in- 
vitation to General Porfirio Diaz of 
Mexico to visit this country. This re- 
markable Spanish-American ruler has 

several times intimated his intention of accepting such 
an invitation, but at the last moment reasons of per- 
son or state have as often caused a change of plans. 
The weight of nearly fourscore years now falls heavily 
upon him. His activities are necessarily nearing their 
end. The people of Mexico and the legion of foreign- 
ers Who have labored with him for the modernizing 
of Mexico are startled at the situation which confronts 
them. They now realize that “the builder of modern 
Mexico” is no idle phrase as applied to this President. 
He has, indeed, been architect and builder both. 

If the work were finished, all would be well, but only 
a splendid beginning has been made. <A fine founda- 
tion upon which rest imposing wal!s is of little value 
as a habitation without a roof over all. The ruler 
who succeeds President Diaz must complete this edi- 
fice begun by him, that the commerce, industry, and 
social organization of Mexico may be finally and 
fully protected for all future time from unstable po- 
litical elements. Hence Mexico is now in introspective 
mood, 

General Porfirio Diaz visited the United States in 
1876, but from necessity rather than choice. He cross- 
ed the Texas border a hunted fugitive, leader of a 
revolution which was apparently doomed to failure. 
A few weeks later he sailed from New Orleans in 
disguise, determined to again cast his fortunes with 
his disheartened following in Oaxaca. Landing at Vera 
Cruz, under the very eves of his watchful enemy, he 
passed through their lines, and soon began the march, 
from ‘his native state in the southwest, which termi- 
nated at the national palace in the city of Mexico 
and transformed a general into a president. 

President Diaz was then fifty vears ef age, a period 
when few men change their habits of life or thought. 
As a youth he had found companionship in books, 
it is true, and had laboriously laid the foundations 
of an education such as was obtainable in a country 
with sixteenth-century ideas and a church despotism 
as of the Middle Ages. Books were not among the im- 
pedimenta of a Mexican soldier, however, still less of 
a Mexican revolutionist. and for many years preceding 
his triumphant entry into the federal capital General 
Diaz had concerned himself only with the affairs of 
a strenuous military life. 

It was as a soldier he held his following. As a sol- 
dier he overturned the government of Lerdo de Te- 
jada. As a victorious general he declared himself 
President. As a military dictator he kept himself in 
power until more recent days, when the strong, though 
peaceful, financial, commercial, and social forces of 
his country outclamored the military arm in a de- 
mand for a continuance of his administration. 

When the people of Mexico struggled for a half-cen- 
tury to free themselves from foreign domination some 
ot them may have dreamed of a new American repub- 
lie with a government dependent upon the voice of 
the people, but such men were few and far between 
The majority were ignorant of true republicanism. 
The minority, which led and controlled, fought for a 
change of masters: they asked that their rulers be of 
their own blood and choosing. They finally won this 
concession from the unwilling Latins of Europe. As 
a tribute to liberty and the title of republic. a con- 
stitution was adopted. This fundamental law _ pro- 
vided: for universal suffrage, which, however, to this 
day, has never been exercised. To say that an election 
has been held in Mexico for the purpose of selecting a 
President is misleading. To say that President Diaz 
has been unanimously re-elected four times is true 
only as to his political fellowing. The opposition has 
never gone so far as to openly oppose. If it had, the 


occasion would have become a test of military and 
not of political strength. 

There are fourteen million people in Mexico. At 
least twelve 


million of these know little, and care 
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Porfirio Diaz 
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less, regarding the doings in the national palace, ex- 
cept as they affect the price of corn or the demands of 
the tax-gatherer. The Czar of All the Russias is less 
his domain than General Porfirio Diaz 
has been in his, and it has been a wenderfuily fortu- 
nate thing for Mexico and her! people that this has 
been so. With an army behind every order, his the 
only vote needed to elect a man to any office, from that 
of. governor of a state to local judge, with no free 


debate in congress over government measures, and 
with no constitutional limits to his power which 
were not to be set aside as occasion demanded, this 


man has ruled his country as a feudal lord his own 
estate. 

Such authority as this tries a man’s character. He 
will be either a miserable failure or he will be great. 
There is no question as to President Diaz. for among 
the Spanish-American rulers he alone has reached suc- 
cessfully towards modern standards. <A_ soldier all 
his life and owing his success to feats of arms, he first 
put his possessions in order from a military point of 
view. The army was increased, improved, and judi- 
ciously distributed throughout the country. A secret 
service of marvellous thoroughness threw its net over 
every municipality. Thus having protected his rear, 
President Diaz then set his face towards the goal of 
all civilized nations. the fullest possible development 
of the material resources of the country. 

Within five years of his assuming the executive 
chair he was planning great railroad systems, the 
opening of mines, the improvement of harbors, the 
building of mills, the cultivation of the ground, and 
relief for the people from inequalities of taxation. 
This soldier-statesman promptly realized that Mexico 
iu herself could not accomplish these things. Foreign 
capital was called in and made to feel at home. It 
responded readily, almost eagerly, to the invitation. 
In twenty-five years the railroad mileage of Mexico 
has increased from 400 to 8000 miles, a hundred million 
dollars has gone into mills and factories, the output 
of precious minerals has risen from thirty-five to sev- 
enty-five million annually, tariff laws have been de- 
signed to encourage home industry, and subsidies have 
heen liberally bestowed. With all this the government 
haus been conducted within its income, and a surplus 
has even been accumulated. 

Confronted with a possibility that the hand which 
has wrought these miracles may soon be paralyzed, 
that the master-builder may be forced to cease his la- 
bors, and lacking confidence in their own political 
self-control, it is little wonder the people of Mexico 
are now in introspective mood. It may be believed 
as well that intense anxiety prevails behind the pres- 
ent assumption of careless ease as to the immediate 
future which they present to an inquiring world at 
this moment. 

There is a constitutional way provided to supply 
a sudden vacancy in the executive chair. The minister 
of foreign relations, at present Seftor Mariscal, who 
is widely known in the United States, would become 
provisional President. He is directed to immediately 
assemble congress, that body to provide for a_presi- 
dential election. As no such thing as a real elec- 
tion is possible in Mexico at the present stage of the 
political education cf the people, the constitutional 
















General Bernardo Reyes 
Minister of War 


Way of escaping a crisis is void. The man who can 
centrol the government machinery will be declared 
* elected.” Should he also control the military power 


he is fortunate, for his inauguration is assured. 
Should he fail, however, to control the army, and 


some general with political ambition invoke this fol- 
lowing in his own interests, a compromise would be 
necessary to prevent a c’ash of purposes and conse- 
quent widespread disorder. It is a general recognition 
among intelligent Mexicans and foreigners of this 
uncertainty as to subsequent events which leads them 
te regard the inevitable change of the near future 
with grave misgivings. 

What is hoped for and expected of President Diaz, 
should he Jive a few years more, of which there is ev- 
ery prospect, is that he will recognize this serious de- 
fect in the political structure of his country, and will 
provide against possible evils while he yet has time. 
That this is within his power is agreed by all, for such 
is his influence and control at this time, not only over 
the forces of his own country, but those of foreign 
origin which might be expected to intervene in case 
of conflict, that he can do about as he wills. He 
could to-day select his own successor, install him in 
office, and guide the new executive into the safe and 
admirable path pursued by the Diaz policy. Surely, 
but gradually, rejinquishing his own control, he might 
reasonably expect befere his end to witness a fulfil- 
ment of what he says is now his only ambition, a con- 
tinuance of peace, prosperity, and progress for the 
people he has brought from darkness into light. 

It would be extraordinary good fortune for Mexico 
to discover in her next executive ability and adapt- 
ability equal to‘that possessed by President Diaz. The 
task set for the President to come is not so difficult, 
however, as that which confronted the present ruler 
in the first days of his power. President Diaz devel- 
oped as did his country, only faster. The soldier be- 
came the statesman, the economist, and the commer- 
cial adept all in suflicient time to foresee the needs 
of his people and to supply those needs with readiness 
which is marvellous considering the material at hand 
and the barriers of Old World customs and _ prejudice 
te be overcome. He has not only brought Mexico to 
her present position, but he has laid down the lines 
for future progress. But one serious criticism has been 
made of his methods. Those who have faith in the 
native character assert that had President Diaz seen 
fit to educate his people in the manner of self-govern- 
ment, the opportunity was his. These critics point 
to at least fifteen years of commercial development 
during which no steps have been taken to materialize 
the principles of the Mexican constitution. They be- 
lieve in that time the people might have been taught 
the use of the ballot, thus enabling a change of ad- 
ministration without danger of serious disorder. The 
real progress made by Mexico under the Diaz policy 
disarms criticism on this point. No man is more com- 
petent to judge as to how far republicanism was com- 
patible with safety with these people. 

If the Mexicans are as well grounded in the ways of 
progress as thought by many, the incoming ruler may 
be able to do even more to modernize than has already 
been accomplished. The material has now lost much 
of its crudeness; old customs and prejudices are dis- 
appearing. The wedge is well driven in, and it will be 
easier to drive it home than it was to enter the point. 
While it is still true that ‘to be a successful ruler of 
the Mexican people a man must have the military in- 
stinct well developed, he can add to this the fairer 
graces of the mind, a more generous sympathy with 
advanced civilization, and a stronger element of com- 
mercialism than was possible a quarter of a century 
ago, and still retain a majority following. 

It was but two or three years ago that Cecil Rhodes 
remarked, in reply to a query as to whether his African 
syndicate was contemplating Mexican investments, 
“There is no guarantee that if President Diaz should 
die to-day Mexico would subsequently enjoy any bet- 
ter form of government than now prevails in other 
Central-American countries.” This was a broad state- 
ment and not entirely just. It expresses fully the 
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Map of the United States. showing approximately the productive Areas of the principal Commercial Staples 


Shall We Have a Floating Exposition? 





and among. them may possibly figure the gigantic scheme suggested by Mr. 

O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in a recent number of the 
Geographic Magazine.. This’ is nothing less than a floating exposition, to carry 
samples of our merchandise around the world, bringing buyer and seller in per- 
sonal contact, and.establishing that mutual understanding of wants and condi- 
tions which would be an enormous factor in promoting trade. Happy in the 
knowledge of our superlative excellence as agriculturists, as handicraftsmen, as 
producers of everything the world requires, both for its sustenance and for its 
tools of trade, we have hitherto neglected to display to the world at large the 
tangible evidence of our skill. It has taken several Paris expositions to remove 
from the exhibition-room at the porcelain factory at Sévres some puerile speci- 
mens of American pottery, which were shown as an “ awful example” of what the 
United States produced in the line wherein the Sévres manufacture figures so 
finely. Actual exhibition of our wares has proved to the French people that. in 
the matter of ceramic production we can make a noble showing. The same cpp. 
dition of affairs prevails in every department. Eis of 
Expositions held at great cities are of necessity limited in scope. 


T= twentieth century will undoubtedly be prolific of marvellous enterprises, 


Time vand 


money are required to visit them, and however great may be the number: of’: 


travellers to a given point to see an exhibition of: the products of the world’s 
workers, those who remain at home are of greater number. These are thé” buyers 
whose trade might be secured by the ingenious plan imagined by. Mr-...Austin, 
whose wealth of statistics enables him to disburse facets with:a liberal band..’ From 
these we learn that the imports of Asia, Oceania, Africa, and the American coun- 
tries south of the United States amount to over two billion dollars a year. 


Americans that it would be Vastly-to their interest to trade with ‘us, a goodly part 


of this colossal sum might Well reach the pockets of our.traders. « Nearly all of*+~ 


No’ 
Monroe doctrine can: prevent our South-American friends from bestowing their. 
patronage where they will; but if we “hustled” to show our misguided fellow-’ 


to sell—foodstuffs, textiles, mineral oils, machinery, and manufactures of all 
kinds; yet our sales.to these grand divisions in the best year of our commerce, 
1900, only amounted ;to about $200,000,000, or about ten per cent. of their pur- 


chases. Mest of the cities through which these two billion dollars’ worth of goods 
are distributed lie on the sea-coast, and could be easily reached by a fleet of ves- 
sels loaded withssamples of Americam products*and manufactures. The chief 
obstacle to the introduction of American”. goods.in these countries is the lack 
of knowledge of our producers as to: local trade requirements, such as methods of 
packing desired,*kind of goods’ wanted, length of credit necessary. etc., and the 
overcoming of “the hindrances to a complete understanding in this line, through 
personal solicitation by expert salesmen, fluent with the various languages, and 
provided with a fine’supply’ of the objects referred to, would start an era of trade 
prosperity hitherto unknown. 

The internal ‘traffic of the United States is carried on principally between six 
geographical»divisions. In New England dairying, trucking, and mixed farming 
have received their fullest development, and the same may he said of New York 
and parts of other Middle States. ‘The entire Northeast, including New England, 
New York, and the leading Middle. States, is also so largely engaged in manu- 
facturing as to comprise what may be called the industrial section of our 
country. ; 

The second division may be designated the cotton belt; Kansas and Nebraska 
the corn and winter-wheat belt; Montana and Wyoming the spring-wheat belt; the 
Rocky Mountain. States are: devoted“to the production of wool and _ live-stock ; 
the Pacific coast States are’ still primarily agricultural—wheat, barley, live- 
stock; timber, and fruits constitute the basis of their prosperity. This geographi- 
eal grouping of economic activities lies at the basis of the internal commerce of 
the United States. rs 

A floating exhibition, carrying samples of these varied and marvellous produc- 
tions of our soil’s*fecundity.,and:.our people’s ingenuity, would be a realization of 





the importations referred to are of the very class of goods which our people want 


ae... gee 


the tales of faerie to the inhabitants of other lands than ours. 


OLIVE LOGAN. 








political uncertainty due to faults of organization as 
shown, but it does. not take into account. :the forces 
set in motion by President Diaz. which will for all 
time, constantly growing stronger and stronger, work 
towards peaceful regularity. The greatest of these 
is the existence of a well-defined middle class, some- 
thing lacking in every other Spanish-American coun- 
try, and which has -resulted from the adoption of 
modern institutions and methods. 

A few professional men were the only representa- 
tives of a middle class to be found in Mexico twenty- 
five years ago. The ranks of these professional men 
have now beer largely recruited. To these must now 
be added the high-priced skilled artisans, merchants. 
railroad men, mill- men, educators, mine - operators, 
agents of industries, and small farmers. These can 
now be counted by thousands, and they are well dis- 
tributed over the country. In this elass lies the politi- 
cal balance of the country, and it is making its power 
for peace and stability felt-more and more each pass- 
ing year. The appearance of this middle class as 
an important factor in the life of Mexico is a result 
of the so-called “ Diaz policy,” and it may weil be 
designated as the greatest of all things accomplished 
by the President in its permanent and far-reaching 
effect for good upon the ultimate destiny of his peo- 
ple. 

At this moment two men stand clearly forth in the 
ag eyes as possible successors to President Diaz. 

ne of these is Jos¢ Yves Limantour, the present 
Minister of Finance, and the other General Bernardo 
Reyes, the Minister of War and Marine. Minister 


Limantour but a few years ago’was a wealthy lawyer, 
apparently without political ambition or influence. 
Highly educated, refined, and scholarly, he attracted*<* 
the attention of. President Diaz through certain essays 
upon economic tépics.. He was first given the posi- 
tion of .agsistant,-but soon succeeded to the portfolio. 
His administration “of: his’ department has brought 
more changes into the banking and financial systems 
of his country than were thought possible of achieve- : 
ment in so short a time. He has done away with the 
vast amount of depreciated paper money which at 
oné* time flooded Mexico, and substituted therefor 
recognized issues which remain at par. He has re- 
formed the system of taxation, and abolished -the 
vexatious interstate duties.. With exercise his execu- 
tive abilities have developed to such a degree that in 
his.hands are now given many affairs of state which 
were formerly attended to only by the President. The 
confidence placed in this minister by the President is 
shown in the fact that during the latter’s two months’ 
vacation last winter Sefior Limantour was made pro- 
visional President, and was practically the head of the 
government. 

General Bernardo Reyes is a soldier with a brilliant 
civil as well as a military career. A protégé of the 
President’s, he has been rapidly advanced from one 
position of honor to another, until he is now in com- 
mand of the military forces of the country. These are 
of no mean power, for the regular army now consists 
of 38,000 men armed with Mauser rifles. As Gov- 


ernor of the State of Nuevo Leon, General Reyes ex- 
excised an important civil authority and was thrown 


much in contact with Americans, who dominate Mon- 
terey, the capital of that state. He is the idol of the 
Mexican army, as he has put that body upon a mod- 
ern footing, and has increased the pay of the pri- 
vate soldiers. General Reyes is quick, impulsive, and 
brave. He is of the soldier-poet type, which appeals 
to a devoted following. It is said that more than ten 
years ago General Diaz intimated that General Reyes 
was to-be the next President of Mexico, and -this is 
accepted as a foregone conclusion by many. 

Minister Limantour is strong with the business and 
financial forces, stronger than General Reyes. The 
former is without the military instinct, however, ani 
lacks that personal magnetism and dash of achieve- 
ment characteristic of General Reyes. If the succes- 
sion became a question of force, there is no doubt as to 
the outcome, for the man with the army would con- 
trol the situation. 

It is suggested, and strongly urged, ky Mexico’s 
mest influential and prominent men that some compro- 
mise be reached whereby Minister Limantour may be 
made President long enough to satisfy his ambition 
and for the country to receive the benefit of his ex 
perience at a time when, industrially and financially, 
Mexico is not far from a crisis, and that later on 
General Reyes, who is younger and ean afford to wait, 
may succeed him. It is generally believed that this 
is the programme devised by President Diaz, and the 
one he will carry out if he is spared. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that almost anything is possible 
politierlly in Mexico should the present strong grasp 
at the helm be relaxed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HEN I came to the library the door 
stood partly open, and I could see a 
party of gentlemen lounging within, 
and somewhat boisterous over their 
wine and filberts; so, thinking no 
harm to enter, I walked in’and sat 
down on the arm of a leather chair by the window. 

Nobody had observed me, however, and I was on the 
point of respectfully making known my presence to Sir 
William, when I saw Walter Butler rise .and shut 
the door, taking the additional precaution to lock it. 
Turning to rejoin the company around the table, his 
dark golden eyes fell upon me, and he stood still, one 
hand tightening on the back of his chair. 

“Well?” inquired Sir William, testily, looking up 
at Mr. Butler. “ When you are seated, sir, I will con- 
tinue, unless I weary the company.” 

“If Mr. Cardigan has been here all this time,-I, for 
one, was not aware of it,” observed Mr. Butler, cold- 
ly, never taking his unblinking eyes off me. 

I began-to explain to Sir William that I had but 
that moment come in, when he interrupted querulous- 
ly, and motioned Mr. Butler to be seated. 

“Tush! Tush! Let be, let be, Captain Butler. My 
young kinsman has my confidence, and it is time he 
should know something of what passes in his own 
country.” 

“At sixteen,” observed my Lord Dunmore, with 
a maudlin chuckle, “I knew a thing or two, Ill 
warrant you—curse me if I didn’t, Sir William!” 

Sir John Johnson regarded me without interest; 
Colonel Claus never even troubled to give me a glance; 
but I saw the hawk’s eyes of Walter Butler watching 
me steadily. : 

“To resume—” began Sir William, but Lord Dun- 
more broke out: 

“ At sixteen I had outlived you all—pierce me if 
{ hadn’t, now, Sir William! Scratch me raw! if I 
hadn't put a finger in the world’s pudding, a-stirring 
the plums at sixteen, by God!” 

* Doubtless, my Lord,” said Sir William, dryly. 
“And now, gentlemen, concerning our show of force 
here, I have only to say—and I say it, with all respect 
and submission to Governor Tryon—that I do not be- 
lieve it will produce that salutary effect on the dis- 
contented in New York and Boston which Governor 
Tryon expects.” 

“Gad! I do expect it!” said Tryon, briskly. 
“Look you, Sir William, you and your militia dom- 
inate the county, and these rascals must be brought 
to understand it. Trust me, messires, the damned 
Yankees will know of this militia display before the 
post rides into Boston!” 

“Add our Mohawks to the militia,” observed Walter 
Butler, in a colorless voice. 

Sir William’s jaw was set hard, but he said no- 
thing. 

* Add the whole Six Nations,” suggested Lord Dun- 
more, leering at Sir William. ‘‘ Come, now: curse me 
blind! but we shall have the whole Six Nations, and 
that filthy little Red Jacket to boot.” 

“My Lord,” replied Sir William, “if it lay with 
your Lordship you would have Red Jacket against 
you.” 

This blunt rebuke almost sobered Lord Dunmore for 
a moment, and he asked Sir William what he meant. 

“I mean,” said the Baronet, “ that you mocked this 
powerful chief, Red Jacket, at my table to-night, and 
he knew it. That is not the way to gain allies, my 
Lord.” 

“The drunken, guzzling blackguard!” bawled Lord 
Dunmore; “d’ye think I care what the bandy-legged 
little beast thinks?” 

*T only know,” replied Sir William, curtly, “ that 
it your Lordship has so conducted in Virginia, the 
King eannot look for any Indian support in that col- 
ony. 

“Oh, choke me, Sir William, but that’s too bad, 
now!—pinch me blue if it isn’t!” protested Lord Dun- 
more in a pet. Then a subtle smirk settled on his 
waxen cast of a face and he winked his weak eyes 
at Walter Butler, a proceeding observed by me and Sir 
William. 

Not for a moment now did I doubt that Lord Dun- 
more. had set Colonel Cresap to drive the Cayugas 
into a hatred for the colonies, nor did I doubt but 
that Walter Butler knew of this plan, perhaps had 
even connived at it. 

Sir William, too, had come to some quick conclusion, 
tor IT saw the crease deepen around his jaws, and his 
steady eyes strike fire. But he said nothing to in- 
terrupt Lord Dunmore, who had now launched. into 
ax gust of incoherent words and protestations and 
hiccoughs, to which all listened sneeringly, until his 
voice ended with a hollow buzz inside his wineglass. 

There came a silence, broken by the clear sarcastic 
tenes of Sir William. 

‘I beg permission to submit to Governor Tryon 
the opinion ef a country Baronet—for what that 
opinion may be worth.” 

“With pleasure,” said Governor Tryon, cordially, 
looking up from the plate of nuts he was picking. 

“And this is my opinion,” continued Sir William. 
“that. firstly. the disaffected classes in Boston and 
New York will not c.re a fig for our conference here, 
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nor for our show of militia; that, secondly, if they 
should once entertain a suspicion that England, in the 
event of war, proposes to employ savages as allies to 


‘subdue rebellion, we would have, to-morrow, the thir- 


‘teen colonies swarming like thirteen hives, to sting 
us all to death—aye, and there would not be an Indian 
left “‘twixt here and the Ohio!” 

» “ What would become of them?” piped up Lord Dun- 
more, so innocently that I saw Governor Tryon pass 
his hand over his mouth to conceal a smile. But Wal- 
ter Butler’s passionless voice was sounding now, and 
I saw Sir William turn his head to lose no gesture 
or shade of meaning. 

“Tt is come to the point where either the rebels 
are to win over the Indians, or where we must take 
measures to secure their services. I am not in a 
position to inform you, gentlemen, as to the actual 
existing conditions in the Indian Department. That 
Sir William can do better than any one in America. 
Therefore I beg Sir William to kindly make it clear 
to us what chances we have to win the support of the 
Six Nations—in the event of a rebel rising against the 
King’s authority.” 

The tangled knot was cut: the cat had sprung from 
the bag. Yet nobody by glance or word or gesture 
appeared to be aware of it. 

Sir William’s manner was perfectly composed, 
though that deep crease binding his chin deepened, 
and his brows bent in towards his nose as he rested 
his chin on his hand and spoke, eyes fixed on his 
wineglass: ; 

“Captain Butler believes that it has come to this: 
that either those in authority or the disaffected. must 
seek allies among these savage hordes which hang like 
thunder-clouds along our frontiers. Gentlemen, [ am 
not of that opinion. I have said openly, and I care 
not who knows it, that if war must come between 
England and these colonies, let it be ‘a white man’s 
war; in mercy, let it be a war between two civilized 
peoples, and not a butchery of demons! 

“IT do believe—and I say so solemnly and before 
God—that it is possible to so conduct that these sav- 
ages will remain neutral if war must come. Aye, more! 
I will answer for them!” 

He lifted his eyes and looked straight at Lord Dun- 
more, raising his voice slightly, but betraying no pas- 
sion. 

* And, gentlemen, as I am his Majesty’s intendant 
of Indian affairs in North America, I shall now do 
all that I can to pacify my wards, to keep them calm 
and orderly in the event of a war which I, for one, 
regard with horror. Were I to do otherwise, I must 
account to my King for a trust betrayed, and I must 
also answer to Him whom King and subject alike ac- 
count to.” 

On Walter Butler’s lips a sneer twitched; my Lord 
Dunmore wiped his bleared eyes with a rag of lace 
and stared at everybody with drunken gravity. 

“T know not,” said Sir William, slowly, “ what true 
loyalty may be if it be not to save the honor of our 
King, and rebuke those who seek to tarnish it. And 
if there are now those among his counsellors or dep- 
uties who urge him to seek these savages as allies, I 
say it is a monstrous thing and an inspiration from 
hell itself.” 

He swung on his elbow and fixed his eyes 9n Walter 
Butler. 

“You, sir, know something of border war. How 
then can you propose to let loose these Indians on the 
people of our colonies?” 

“Lest they let loose these same savages on us,” re- 
plied Mr. Butler, calmly. 
Sir William frowned. 

“You do not know the colonists, Mr. Butler,” he 


said. “ What marvel, then, that my Lord North should ,- 


misunderstand them, and think to buy their loyalty 
with tuppence worth o’ tea?” 

“Come, come, Sir William,” cried Governor Tryon, 
laughing, and plainly anxious to break the tension ere 
sharp words flew. ‘ Did I not know you to the bone, 
sir, I should deem it my duty to catechise you concern- 
ing the six articles of loyalty!” 

“T, too, i’? faith!” squeaked Lord Dunmore. 
“Skewer me! . Sir William, but you talk like a Bos- 
ton preacher—aye; that you do, and—” 

“Have done, sir!” cut in Sir William, with such 
bitter contempt that the faces of all, present sobered 
quickly. Even Governor Tryon glanced uneasily at 
Lord Dunmore to see how he might» swallow such a 
pill, but that nobleman only blinked stupidly and 
sucked his thin lips, too drunk to understand how 
like a lackey he had been silenced. 

Sir John Johnson and Colonel Claus, deputies to 
Sir William in the Indian Department, exchanged 
puzzled glances. But I noticed that Mr. Butler never 
took his eves from Sir William’s darkening visage. 

“There is one more matter,” said the Baronet, “ that 
I may be pardoned for introducing here amid all the 
perplexities of the times; but it is a matter touching 
on my own stewardship, and as that concerns my 
King, I deem it necessary to broach it.” 

He turned again deliberately on Lord Dunmore. 

“It has come to my knowledge that certain unau- 
thorized people are tampering with a distant tribe 
of my Cayuga Indians. I know not, nor do I care, 
what the motives of these men may be, but I protest 
against it, and I shall do all in my power—without 





infringing on the rights or laws of a sister colony— 
to protect my Cayugas from unlawful aggression!” 

“Damme!” gurgled Lord Dunmore, passing his 
jewelled hand over his befuddled head. ‘ Damme, Sir 
William, d’ye mean to accuse me? Curse me! Skewer 
me! Claw me raw! but it is not fair,” he snivelled. 
“No, it is not fair! Take your hands off my sleeve 
and be done a-twitching it, Captain Butler! Damme! 
I never set Cresap on. Will ye have done a-pinching 
my arm, Captain Butler?” 

The ghastly humor of the.exposure, the ludicrous 
self-conviction of his tipsy Lordship—for nobody had 
mentioned Cresap—the startling disclosure, too, of 
Walter Butler’s interest in the plot—for that it was 
a plot no longer could anybody doubt-—cast a gloom 
over the company. 

Every man present understood what Cresap’s ag- 
gression meant; no man there dared acknowledge a 
desire for Cresap’s success. 

Then Sir William’s sarcastic voice pierced the si- 
lence. 


gentleman present could harbor suspicions of a foul 
conspiracy between your Lordship and Captain Butler, 
to incite my Cayugas to attack white men!” 

Walter Butler’s slow eye rested on Lord Dunmore, 
on Sir William, and then on me. But his bloodless 
visage never changed. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, let us have harmony here 
at any cost,” protested Governor Tryon, half in jest, 
half in earnest. ‘God knows I have discord enough 
in New York town without seeking it among the loyal- 
ists of this county. Nobody believes that my Lord 
Dunmore is seeking trouble with your tame Indians, 
Sir William. If this fellow Cresap, who is a notorious 
malcontent, too, be imposing on the Cayugas, I doubt 
not that my Lord Dunmore will recall him and deal 
with him severely.” 

“No, I won’t! Claw my vitals if I do!” snapped 
his Lordship, in the drunken sulks, and straightway 
fell a-squabbling with Walter Butler, who had again 
laid a hand on his arm. 

For Captain Butler knew his treachery had been 
discovered, and his shameless impudence in openly at- 
tempting to muzzle his noble partner in conspiracy 
passed all bounds of decency. 

I saw the angry light glimmer in Sir William’s 
eyes, and I knew it boded no good to Walter Butler, 
sc far as his hope of Silver Heels was concerned. A 
fierce happiness filled me. So now, at last, Sir Wil- 
liam was discovering the fangs in his pet snake! 

Lord Dunmore had succeeded in reversing a decanter 
of port ever himself and Colonel Claus, and the latter, 
mad as a wet cat, left the room, swearing audibly, 
while his playful Lordship threw a few glasses after 
him, and then ‘collapsed in a soiled heap of silk and 
jewels, feebly calling on “ Billy Tryon” to try and 
*econduc’ like er—er—gen’l’m’n, b’ God!” 

Sir William was steadily staring at Walter Butler; 
I, too, had my eye on him: and when he left the table 
to saunter towards the deor, Sir William rose imme- 
diately to follow him, and I after Sir William. 

He saw us coming as he opened the door, and sur- 
veyed us with cool effrontery as we joined him in the 
hallway. 

“T shall not require your services hereafter as my 
secretary, Captain Butler,” said Sir William. “ Will 
you kindly hand your keys to me?” 

“ At your command, Sir*William,” replied Mr. But- 
ler, drawing the keys from his pocket and presenting 
them with an ironical: inclination. 

The man’s careless .self-possession was marvellous 
considering he was facing the man he had so vilely 
betrayed. 

“Mr. Butler,” said Sir William, with reddening 
face, “I consider. myself released from my consent to 
your union with my. kinswoman, Miss Warren!” 

“ As to that. sir,” observed Captain Butler, cynical- 
ly, “ I shall. take my chances.” : 

I heard what he said, but Sir William misunderstood 
him. ; 

“It is.your mischance, sir, to put no harsher in- 
terpretation on it. But my decision is irrevocable, Mr. 
3utler, for I have destined Miss Warren to a loyal 
man, my kinsman, Michael Cardigan!” 

The spasm that jerked Mr. Butler’s mouth into that 
ghastly grimace I knew so well, was not lost on Sir 
William. 

“T’ll take that chance, too,” said Mr. Butler, bow- 
ing. 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded Sir William, 
steadying his voice with an effort. 

But Walter Butler only replied with such glare 
at me that Sir William involuntarily turned, to find 
me rigid behind him. The next moment Captain But- 
ler passed noiselessly out into the starlight, wrapping 
his black cloak around him. 

Sir William followed him mechanically to the door, 
and I at his heels, burning for a quarrel with Walter 
Butler, and awaiting only for Sir William to return 
to the library, and leave me free to follow and insult 
Mr. Butler for the treacherous villain he had proved 
himself. 

But Sir William, seeing me slinking out, laid a 
hand on my shoulder and spun me sharply round on 
my heels to look into my eyes. 

“Now, what the devil are you up to?” he broke 


“T trust your Lordship would not believe that any 
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cut, half+divining the truth. “ Michael! Michael! 
Don’t be a fool! Are there not fools enough here to- 
night?” 

“No, sir,” I answered, sheepishly. 

“That is not the way to serve me, lad,” said Sir 
William, roughly. ‘ Have I not sorrow enough with- 
out seeing you carried in here with a hole in your 
breast, you meddlesome ass?” 

“T have a certain score to clean off,” I muttered. 

“Oh!” observed Sir William, coldly; “a selfish quar- 
rel-——eh? I was a fond old fool to think I might count 
on you.” 

Tears started to my eyes; I could have bitten my 
tongue off. 

“You ean count on me, sir,” I said, choking out the 
words. “I meant no harm; | am not selfish, sir; I 
care only for you.” 

‘“T know it, lad,’ he said, kindly. “ And mind, I 
do not rebuke your spirit; I only ask you to learn dis- 
cretion. This is no time to settle private matters. 
No man in America has that 


right now, because’ every 
man’s life belongs to the 


country!” 

“On which side, sir?” I 
faltered. 

“My boy,” he said, sadly, 
“T cannot answer you, but 


I can place matters in a 
clear light for you. The de- 
cision must remain with 
yourself.” 


Then he told me how the 
Boston people had been taxed 
without their consent, but I 
could not see why they should 
not cheerfully give their all 
to their King, and [ said so. 

“Very well,” replied Sir 
William, gravely. * Let us ap- 
proach the matter from your 
personal view. Here are you, 
young, vigorous, of good line- 
age, and sure to succeed to 
your uncle’s title and estate 
some day. You are, at six- 
teen, an officer of his Majes- 
ty’s border cavalry; you have 
every prospect of promotion; 
the King remembers your fa- 
ther; Governor Tryon is your 
friend. And I, Michael, have 
decided to leave you, in my 
testament, sufficient to main- 
tain you handsomely should 
you desire to marry Felicity 
before your uncle’s death. 
That is the King’s side. 

“Now, suppose, from a 
high motive of duty, you 
should suddenly resolve to 
embrace the cause of the 
plain people. Could you re- 
nounce your commission in 
the King’s army to shoulder 
a firelock, perhaps a_ stable 
fork, in the ranks of your 
countrymen? Could you give 
up ease, hopes, position? 
Could you give up your 
friends and kinsmen? Could 
you. give up what sum I may 
leave you in my will? For 
Sir John would never let a 
penny of my money go to a 
rebel. Could you give up, if 
need be, the woman you 


loved? Think, and be not in 
haste to answer. For that is 
the other side to embrace, 


with perhaps a_ hangman’s 
rope at the end.” 

“Am I to answer you to- 
night, sir?” I asked. 

“God forbid!” he said, sol- 
emnly. 

“T will say this,” said I, 
“that where my heart is, | 
would follow in rags. And 
my heart is with you, sir.” 

He stood still, drawing me 
closer, but said nothing more, 
for there came running out of 
the darkness an officer with 
naked claymore shining in the 
starlight, and when he drew 
near we saw it was Mr. Dun- 
can. 

“The Indian is gone!” he 
panted. ‘Gone away crazed with fever! The doctor 
lies in the hut with a broken shoulder; Quider crushed 
it in his madness!” 

Sir William swayed as though struck. 

“The sentries chased him to the woods,” continued 
poor Duncan, out of breath; “ but he ran like a pan- 
ther and—we had your orders not to fire. He will 
die, anyhow; the doctor says he will seek some creek 
or pond and die in the water like a poisoned rat. 
They are bringing the dector now.” 

Up out of the shadow loomed two soldiers, forming 
a litter with their muskets, on which sat our doctor, 
Pierson, head hanging. And when Sir William came 
to him he looked up with a sick grimace and shook 
his head feebly. 

“He broke those ropes as though they had been 
worsted,” he said. “I tried to hold him down, but 
he had the strength of delirium, Sir William. I want 
that fat surgeon of the Royal Americans to set this 
bone,” he added, weakly, and fell a-groaning. 

Mr. Duncan started on a run for the barracks; the 
soldiers and the injured man passed on towards the 
= and Sir William stood staring after 
them. 
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Presently he said aloud, * God’s will be done on my 
poor country!” 

We walked back to the house together. Some of 
the guests were leaving, but the card-room was still 
crowded, and in the library my Lord Dunmore lay on 
the carpet, cursing and vomiting, and shrieking that 
no man should put him to bed, and that he meant to 
crack another bottle or a dozen heads. 

Here and there, out through the orchard, drunken 
Indians lurched lodgeward, followed by their patient 
squaws; here and there Sedan chairs passed, the grunt- 
ing bearers stepping lively in the night wind. 

Below the hill, in Johnstgwn, the court-house win- 
dows were still twinkling with lights, and when the 
wind set our way we could hear ‘the distant strains 
of the brigade band playing for the dancers. 

Sir William entered the hallway of his house and 
looked around. In a corner of one window sat Mrs. 
Hamilton and Mr. Bevan, somewhat close together; in 
another window were gathered Colonel Claus and his 


=. 





Sir William rose immediately to follow Him 


lady and Sir John Johnson, whispering. Brant, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of fine ladies, was turning over the 
pages of a book and answering questions in polite 
monosyllables, for he had a quiet contempt for those 
who regarded him as a curiosity, though susceptible 
enough to real homage. 

“ And out of all my house,” murmured Sir William, 
in a bitter voice, ‘‘ not one whom I can trust—not one! 
—not one!” 

After a moment I plucked at his sleeve, reproach- 
fully. 

“ Yes—I know—I know, my boy. But I need a man 
now—a man in experience, a man in bodily vigor, a 
man in devotion.” 

“You need a man to go to Colonel Cresap,” I 
whispered. For the first and only time in my life 
I saw that I had startled Sir William. 

“Let me go, sir,” I entreated, eagerly. “If I am 
keen enough to read your purpose, I am not too stupid 
to carry it out. I know what you wish. I know you 
cannot trust your message to paper, nor to living soul 
except me. I know what to say to Colonel Cresap. 
Let me serve you, sir, for I do long so to help you!” 

We had fallen back to the porch again while I was 
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speaking, Sir William holding me so tightly by the 
elbow that his clutch numbed my arm. 

“IT cannot,” he muttered, under his breath. “ To 
morrow Dunmore will set his spies to see that Cresap 
remains undisturbed. The Ohio trails will be watched 
for a niessenger from me. Who knows what Dunmore’s 
and Butler’s men might do to carry out their designs 
on my Cayugas?” 

“Dare they attack an officer in uniform?” 
astonished. 

“ What is there to prevent a shot in ambush? And 
are there no renegades in Johnstown to hire?” replied 
Sir William, bitterly. ‘“ Why, the town’s full of them, 
lad; men as desperate as Jack Mount himself.” 

* But I know the woods! You yourself, sir, say 
I am a very Mohawk in the woods!” I 


I asked, 


I pleaded. “I 
fear no ambush, though the highwayman Jack Mount 
himself were after me. Have I not been twice to the 
Virginia line with Brant? Do you think | could fail 
to reach Cresap with the whole forest as plain to me 
as the Stony Way below this 
hill? And remember | ca 
ry no papers to be stolen. I 
could go first with belts to the 
Cayugas, and tell the truth 
about Quider and his party. 
Then I would deliver the belts 
as you delivered them to 
Quider. Then I would tind 
Cresap and show him what a 
fool he is.” 

* And so serve the enemies 
of the King?” said Sir Wil- 
liam, looking keenly at me. 

* And so serve you, sir,” I 
retorted, in a flash. “ Are 
you an enemy to the King?” 

* But, my boy,” said Sir 
William, huskily, “ do you un 
derstand that you must go 
alone on this mission?” 

I sprang forward and threw 
my arms around him with a 
hug like a young bear. 

“Then I’m going! I’m go- 
ing!” I whispered, enchanted 
while he murmured brokenly 
that he could not spare me 
and that I was all he had on 
earth. 

But I would not be denied; 
[I coaxed him to my little 
bed-room, lighted the candle, 
and made him sit down on my 
cot. Then | explained excit- 
edly my purpose, and to prove 
that I knew the trails, I 
sharpened my treasured Faber 
pencil and made a drawing 
for him, noting every ford 
and carrying - place — which 
latter I proposed to avoid— 
and finally hazarded a guess 
as to the exact spot where 


Colonel Cresap might be 
found. 
Also, in pantemime and 


whispers, I rehearsed the 
part I meant to play hefore 
the Cayucas, making — the 
speeches that Sir William 
had made to Quider, as near 
ly as I could remember, and 
delivering each belt in dumb 
show and with all the dignity 
I could command, till 1 came 
to the last, which, by mis 
take, I spoke of as a red in 
stead of black belt. 

“Wait,” interrupted Sir 
William, who had _ become 
deeply interested; ‘what is 
‘black’ in the Mohawk 
tongue?” 

* Kahonji,” I 
promptly. 

“ And in Onondaga?” 

“Osuntah, sir.” 

* And in Cayuga?” 

I hesitated, then blushed, 
for I did not know. 

“Sweandaea,” said Sir 
William, gravely; “ how are 
you to wear my peace - belts 
if you know not the red of 
war from the black of good 
intent?” 

“T should have said ‘ Hot- 
Kwah-Weyo ’-—good - red, not 
uar-red,” I replied, so naively that Sir William laugh- 
ed outright. 

“With such resourceful impudence,” he said, “ you 
cannot be misunderstood among the Six Nations. It 
eases my mind to find you quick and ingenious in a 
tight place, lad. But, Michael, have a care to use no 
Delaware words, for that would render my Cayugas 
suspicious.” 

I promised eagerly, and we sat down together to go 
over the trail, mile by mile, computing the circles 
1 should be obliged to take to avoid the carrying- 
places, where spies were most to be feared. 

* Dunmore rides south in a week,” said Sir William. 
* But he will not wait till he reaches Virginia before 
he sends out his emissaries to urge Cresap on. You 
must beat them, lad, and go afoot at that.” 

“T can go the faster,” said I. “ Horses are useless 
in the Pennsylvania bush until you reach Crown Gap. 
I take it that Lord Dunmore’s men, being Virginians, 
will go mounted, and that gives me double time to 
reach Cresap.” 

And so we sat there together on the bed, planning, 
suggesting precautions, counting the dangers and mis- 
chanees only to discount them with confidence in my 


replied, 
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knowledge of woodcraft, and the night wore on till 
my candle sank into a lake of wax, trailing a long, 
flaring flame. 

\s we sat there, my hand in his, staring at the phan- 
toms of that ominous future, [ heard Silver Heels come 
running up the stairs and stop at my door, calling 
out to Sir William. 

When I opened the door she drew back scornfully, 
but, catching a glimpse of Sir William within, she 
marched past me and perched herself on Sir William’s 
knees, both arms around his neck. 

What she whispered to him I could not hear, but 
he promptly shook his head in refusal, and presently 
it came out that she was teasing to be allowed to 
go with a certain fat dame, Lady Shelton, and make 
au months stay with her at Pittsburg. 

‘I do so long to go,” pleaded Silver Heels, “I 
have never been anywhere, you know. And we are to 
have such rare pleasures at the June running-races, 
and there will be horses from Virginia and Maryland 
and New York, and we are to have dancing every even- 
ing and a dinner given for me! Oh dear! Oh dear! 
I want to go so much! I truly do, sir, and I should 
be so happy and so thankful to you—” 

“In Heaven’s name, stop your chatter, Felicity!” 
cried Sir William, striving to undo her arms from his 
neck, but she only kissed him and clung so tightly 
and reproachfully that he gave up in sheer fatigue. 

“Oh, go, then! Go, you little witch! And mind 
you take Betty with you! And mind that Aunt Mary 
provides for you ere you go.” 

Silver Heels embraced him rapturously with a little 
shout of delight, and sped away to the nursery with- 
out a glance at me. What did I care? I had begun 
to dislike her cordially; I could afford to, now that 
she in her turn disliked Mr. Bevan. 

I had also the savage satisfaction of remembering 
that she was free of Walter Butler forever, and I ob- 
served her departure grimly. As for Sir William’s 
new desire to see us wedded, I had not at all made 
up my mind. Besides, Silver Heels despised me, and 
I would not endure that. 

Presently Sir William rose and walked out into the 
hallway, saying, with affected carelessness, “ Then you 
will start before dawn, Michael ?” 

* Yes, sir,” said I, cheerfully. 

“T shall be in the library when you go. 
a moment.” 

His voice was quivering, but he did not flinch, and 
I heard him descending the stairs towards the nursery, 
where Mistress Molly was saying: “ What is all this 
about Felicity’s journeying to Pittsburg, Sir William? 
Why, the child has no clothes that befit her rank and 
station, dear, and the expense—” ° 

“Tush! Who cares for the expense? If she’s go- 
ing she’s got enough to start with, and Ill send to 
New York, my dear. Of course I know our little maid 
must outshine the rest o’ them, Molly. Make a list 
for York, and [ll send it by Billy Tryon.” 

Their voices were shut out with the nursery door 
closing, and I stole back through the dark entry into 
my room and lighted another candle. 

In the feverish delight of preparation, I gave little 
thought to Silver Heels. Excitement at the nearness 
of my departure proved a lively antidote for sorrow— 
nay, the fever of anticipation burnt out regret and 
seared with its caustic the frail unopened bud of ro- 
mance. 

Silver Heels? Silver Heels?) What did I care now? 
Let her live to regret it all—after I had gone! Let 
her live to marvel at my mysterious disappearance, 
and vainly seek to solve it until I returned, loaded 
with glory and importance. Then I might see her 
at Fort Pitt. But what did I care? She couldn’t 
marry Walter Butler; the dragoon Bevan belonged to 
Mrs. Hamilton; and now she was going to Pittsburg 
to sce the races and be rid of both Butler and Bevan. 
So all was right everywhere; let the world spin on! 
As for me, I was off for glory and the green delight 
of the woodlands that I loved. 

I made up my pack on the bed: a blanket, four pairs 
of Mohawk moccasins, a change of flannels, a spare 
shirt, and three pair of knitted socks. Down in the 
store-room I found corn meal, salt, and pork, and tied 
each in its sack. Powder and ball were to be had in 
the guard-house, so I ran across the grass and into 
the block-house, where Wraxall, our sottish Johnstown 
barber, stood shaving Mr. Duncan. 

* Better join me in a midnight shave!” he called out, 
as I darted past and unhooked the keys of the maga- 
zine from the brass nail over the fireplace. 

When I returned with the powder and bullets I 

weighed them in the guard-house scales and gave Mr. 
Duncan “a written receipt for them. 
Mr. Cardigan,” he said; “ would 
you kill deer in May? What the deuce do you want 
of all this powder? Nobody has dug up any war- 
hatchets that I know of.” 

Wraxall, who was strapping his razor, looked at me 
curiously. I ignored Mr. Dunean’s banter and plump- 
ed myself into the chair where he had been sitting. 


Stop there 


“Come! come! 
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“ A close shave for Mr. Cardigan!” said Mr. Duncan, 
holding his dripping face over the barber’s basin. “ Un- 
less,” he added, politely, “the gentleman desires you 
to leave his mustachios A la Francaise.” 

My face being as smooth as a girl’s, the barber 
sneered, but I bade him lather me deep and have a care 
to follow grain. I cared not a whit for Mr. Duncan’s 
mirth, I was too happy, and when Wraxall had scraped 
me well, I ordered him to shear off my hair. 


“Piteous Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Duncan. “ Nay, 


.barber!—spare that queue!” 


“ Off it drops!” said I, briskly. ‘ Now get the hair- 
powder out, and trim my hair to a crop, Wraxall! 
Whew! man, don’t breathe on me, you malt-worm! I 
don’t want to get drunk; I want a cropped head!” 

“ Shaved for a wig, sir?” demanded Wraxall, sulkily, 
fiddling with his shears. 

* No, no,” I replied, hastily, while Mr. Duncan roared 
with laughter; “I don’t desire a shaved pate, my 
friend. Cut it & la coureur des bois!” 

“Do you expect to take the King’s highway with 





Michael starts for the South 


Jack Mount?” asked Mr. Duncan. But I refused to be 
drawn out, and finally he went away with his curiosity 
on tenter-hooks and none the wiser. 

When Wraxall had shorn me and removed the pow- 
der from my hair, I gathered up my ammunition and 
provisions and hastened back to the house. The place 
was dark save for a light in the library. I felt my 
way up the stairs and into my chamber, where I first 
filled bullet-pouch and powder-horn, then rolled the 
spare ammunition and provisions into my pack and 
buckled the load tightly. 

Now, rapidly undressing, I donned a new hunting- 
shirt and leggings, first making sure that the fringe 
had not been weakened by mice to leave me without 
cords should I need them. Over my shoulders I slung 
powder-horn and bullet-pouch, slipped hatchet and 
hunting-knife into the clout pockets, and then took my 
rifle from the corner and unwrapped the deer-hide 
case. 

Thrice I tested the flint, pouring a little powder into 
the pan, and thrice the pan flashed, and the ball of 
vapor shot up to the ceiling. So all was ready. I 
lingered only to buckle my money-belt under my shirt, 
pouch a dozen new flints and a case of wadding, then 


hoisted my pack to my shoulders, strapped it on the 
hips, blew out the candle, and stole into the hallway, 
trailing my rifle. 

Passing the door of Silver Heels’s chamber, my heart 
suddenly grew tender and I hesitated. But the mem- 
ory of her many misdeeds hardened it immediately, 
and I went on, tasting contentedly of a perverse resent- 
ment which smacked pleasantly of martyrdom. All 
asses, they say, are born to martyrdom. 

I crept past the nursery without accident, but bark- 
ed my shins on the stocks in the hallway. Yet Mis- 
tress Molly did not awake—or was it that she knew 
what errand I was bound on? Perhaps. Still, to this 
day I do not know whether or not Sir William had con- 
fided in her. God rest her! I never saw her again. 

I went softly through the lower hall, through the 
card-room, and tapped at the library door. It was 
opened without a sound. 

We gazed silently at each other for a long time. I, 
for one, could not trust myself to speak. All the joy 
and exhilaration of adventure had suddenly left me; 
I felt the straps of my pack straining my shoulders, 
but the burden on my back was not as heavy as my 
heart’s full load. 

He seemed so old; so tired, so gray; his eyes had ac- 
quired that peering look which one notices in faces 
scored by care.. What a blight had come upon him 
in these few weeks! Where was that ruddy glow, that 
full swell of muscle as he moved, that clear-eyed, full- 
fronted presence that I knew so well? How old his 
hands appeared under the cuff’s limp lace; how old 
his loose face, all in ashy seams; how old his slow 
eyes—how old, old, old! 

He rose as though his back, instead of mine, bore 
the burden, and together, without a word, we passed 
through the dark house and out to the porch. Dawn 
silvered the east, but the moon in its first quarter lay 
afloat in the western clouds, and a few stars looked 
down through a sky caked with frosted fleece. 

He embraced me in silence, holding me a long time 
to his breast, yet never a word was said, and never a 
sound fell on the night air save my desperate gulps to 
crush back the sob that strained in my throat. 

Presently I was conscious that I had left him, and 
was running fast through the darkness, blind as a 
bat for the tears; breathless, too, for, as T halted and 
turned to look back, far away against the dawn I saw 
our house as a black mass, with a single candle twink- 
ling in the basement. So I knew Sir William still 
kept his vigil in the library. 

The streets of Johnstown were dark, save for the rare 
lanthorns of the watchmen, but there seemed to be 
many people abroad, most of them noisy and quarrel- 
some. To tell the truth, I had never before seen so 
much swaggering and drunkenness in Johnstown, and I 
marvelled at it as I hastened on. Once, as I passed a 
tavern, two men, journeying in opposite directions, 
hailed each other with a new phrase: “ Greeting, 
friend! God save our country!” At which a drunken 
scldier from the tavern bawled out: “God save our 
country—eh? That’s the Boston rebels’ password! 
God save the King and damn the country!—you yel- 
low-bellied Whigs!” 

A small crowd gathered, but I hastened on; yet. be- 
hind me, I heard oaths and blows and cries of “ Lob- 
ster!” “Tory!” “Kill the redcoat!” And, every- 
where along the street, windows were raised and men 
looked out, some shouting “ Rebel!” ‘ Traitor!” or 
“ Bloody-back!” “‘ Tea-sot—toss-pot!” and some called 
for the watch. 

Many people began to rush hither and thither. A 
little peddler got under my feet and fell sprawling and 
squealing till I picked him up and sat him on his legs. 
He was a small Hebrew man, Saul Shemuel, who came 
a-peddling often to our servants; but in his terror he 
did not know me, and he fled madly into Rideup’s Tav- 
ern, with a soldier after him vowing he’d have one 
rebel scalp even though it were a Jewish one. 

I had no-time to linger, yet behind me I heard a 
sharp fight begin at Rideup’s Tavern, which is another 
pothouse much frequented by Boston men. Presently 
as I climbed the hill I heard the drums at the guard- 
house beating the alarm, and I knew the fray would 
soon end with the patrol’s arrival from their barracks. 

But what had come over our staid towns-people and 

farmers and tenants that they should damn each other 
for rebels and Tories? It amazed me to see old neigh- 
bors shaking their fists out of windows and cursing 
one another with such extraordinary and unnecessary 
fury. 
Truly, if in our village this question of tuppence 
worth o’ tea drove men mad, what wonder Sir William 
and Governor Tryon should frown and shake their 
heads over a pinch o’ snuff? 

But I was to leave all this trouble behind me now. 
Already the misty wilderness loomed up in the south, 
vague ‘as a ghostly vision in the moon’s beams. Ah, 
my woods!—my dear, dear woods! One plunge into 
that dim, sweet shadow, and what cared I for King or 
rebel or any woman who ever lived? 

; To be Continued. 
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WEET breath and tears and smiling, 
And a deepening of the blue! 
Here in the anxious city, 


April, can this be you? 


There’s never a nodding blossom, 
Sweet one, for your passing by,— 

Nor turf for your foot’s soft pressing— 
And we’re missing it, you and T; 

But we know a land where the robins come— 
We two—and the sunlight spills 

Its morning gold through the violets 
Abloom on the country hills. 


A Manhattan Spring 


By Mildred I. McNeal 
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All of your showers, sweet April, 
And never a bud to show! 

It’s the tramp of the rough cart-horses 
Where the daffodils used to grow— 
Trade hums in the sweet old meadows, 

The rippling spring is dry, 
No oriole dares its nesting,— 
And we’re missing them—you and I. 
We step with the marching of Mammon’s. men, 
And we watch how the long purse fills, 
But our hearts are away with the violets 
Abloom on the country hills. 
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WO men of very different training and ex- 
perience lately expressed views of striking 
similarity about the place of athletics in 
education. One was Mr. George E. Wood- 
berry, Professor of Comparative Literature 
in Columbia. University and chairman of 

the faculty committee on athletics. When he grad- 
uated at Harvard, twenty-four years ago, there was 
no better example than his of devotion to the intel- 
lectual side of college education. He was a distin- 
guished scholar, and apparently as indifferent as any 
undergraduate of his day to all that part of educa- 
tion which has to do with physical development. His 
nag eye promise has been richly fulfilled. He is 

1 poet of distinction, and one of the very few Ameri- 
‘an critics whose perceptions and equipment are such 
as to give authority to their judgments. But Pro- 
fessor Woodberry seems not to look pack with entire 
approval on the sort of college training that is so 
advantageously exemplified in himself. When some- 
thing prompted him to lecture the other day to his 
classes on intercollegiate athletics, he spoke of the 
tendency to overestimate the part of book-learning in 
ccllege training. If the college man succeeds in after- 
life, it is rather, he thought, on account of a peculiar 
and personal genius or bent than because of what 
he has learned in books. Athletics seemed to him to 
cultivate sélf-control! and the daily habit of doing 
things, and he thought it perhaps easier to study, so 
far as the strain on character is concerned, than to 
train for athletics. 

To hear this sort of discourse from Professor Wood- 


berry is a good deal like finding Saul among the 
Prophets, though doubtless these opinions which he 


expresses are by no ineans novel to him. 

Sentiments to very much the same effect were lately 
expressed by that typical man of action Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, in offering an annual prize for the boys of a 
newly opened school at Cape Town. He wished the 
prize (£250) to go neither to a mere book-student nor 
a mere athlete, but to a student whose proficiency 
should include scholarship, success in sports, manhood, 
and leadership. What manhood means to Mr. Rhodes 
is courage, devotion to truth and duty, sympathy, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship. Leadership, 
to his mind, would be indicated by moral force of 
character, and the instinct which in after-life would 
bring the lad to undertake public duties. Mr. Rhodes 
evidently wants his prize to go, not necessarily to the 
best scholar, but to the likeliest lad. It may be hard 
to award it, but the donor’s purpose is clear. 

The vital qualities seem to be character, 
and intelligence. No doubt there is a physical side 
to all of them, and Mr. Woodberry, Mr. Rhodes, and 
all wise men want that side to be sufficiently cul- 
tivated. The man we all want the colleges to turn 
out is the man who will do right, do it skilfully, and 
do it hard. 


energy, 
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BOUT the hardest work there is is to make up 
A one’s mind right and reasonably quickly when 
the choice is difficult. That is one phase of ef- 
fert for which education should qualify a man, and 
both branches of education help to qualify him for 
it. Study gives him the requisite knowledge to act 
upon, and the discipline of mind which strengthens 
discernment. Athletics give him vigor. Napoleon at 
one time was a ravenous reader. Hamilton, a preco- 
cious scholar, was a soldier of signal energy. John 
Marshall, of the hard head and clear mind, was a fine 
athlete, and loved sports all his life. Lincoln, whose 
physical education came first, was a noted athlete, 
and, as every one knows, read all the books he could 
get hold of. All four of these men were men of great 
power and tireless energy, who reached out at any 
given time for what they could get and use at that 
time. The men who do remarkable things are, as 
Mr. Woodberry seems to have suggested, the men 
who have it in them, and not the men who have fol- 
lowed this or that system of training. But such men 
are always reaching out for what they need. They 
have the power to work and keep working. 
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Wis a pity that it is so impossible to write 
an adequate biography of any eminent per- 
son deceased within a reasonable time after 
his death! The more honored the subject, the less the 
chance that the public which knew him, and cared 
most about him, will be able to read about him as he 
actually was. Of course to write a great biography 
is an exceedingly difficult literary feat, and -the 
chances are always very much against its accomplish- 
ment, But the writer who undertakes it seldom has 
a fair chance to do his best unless he waits until the 
relatives and near friends of his subject. are dead. 
What readers want is a life. What .relatives.and near 
friends. want is a eulogy. Readers want the real 
wan. Relatives want a stuffed man with just enough 
of the human quality left in him. to make him. seem 
natural. It takes so long for all the truth- to become 
available that only the biggest men survive to be 
known as they were. Everything-seems. sto: haye come 
out. about Lincoln; almost -eve rything- “pep at Wake 
ington and Napoleon; but in Aare os, €he: latter 


two it has been leng 2-caming* ad Lintaln’s. aise 
was exceptional. He was too. big rto- be hidden. . Even 
ihe ‘trash about hini—unseemiy sh, some of it—was 


precious, and got into print between: covers. 
When the deceased person was a saint the difficulty 


“other 


of showing him as he was is all the greater, ‘The ten- 
dency is to suppress all about him that was not saint- 
ly. But every saint that earned his halo had a human 
side that it is most important to bring out. Tt is very 
rarely done. The life of Henry Drummond was very 
disappointing. The big life of Phillips Brooks has in 
it a great deal that is valuable. Perhaps it is as good 
a biegraphy of a bishop as any one had a right to ex- 
pect, but it seems a long, long wade through shallow 
waters. Dr. Brooks was a prodigiously interesting hu- 
man creature, but his record in those two fat volumes 
makes many a skimming reader sigh. Never mind. 
His work was more important than his biography, and 
that he attended to himself. And if St.-Gaudens 
makes his statue, that too will be well done, and may 
be an inspiration to posterity. 
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HE late William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, had ° 
a vocation and an avoeation. One was to be a 


bishop ; the other, to write history. Which was 
the vocation must be left to his peers to say, or per- 
haps to posterity. He led an extremely busy life. 
He was born in 1825, ordained in 1848, appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford in 1866, 
chosen curator of the Bodleian Library in 1868, be- 
came Bishop of Chester in 1884, and Bishop of Oxford 
in 1889. On his way up he was, among other things, 
a diocesan school-inspector. a fellow of Oriel, an hon- 
orary fellow of Balliol, rector of Cholderton, canon 
ot St. Paul’s, and a member of very many learned so- 
cieties. His publications, which included, in 1878, his 
Constitutional History of England, began in 1850, 
lasted half a century, and are a prodigious monument 
to his diligence and his erudition. His recreations, ac- 
cording to Who's Who, were “ making out pedigrees 
and correcting proof-sheets.” His style was not in- 
gratiating, and his books are not easy reading, but 
they represented extraordinary scholarship and enor- 
mous research, and to students of English history they 
are indispensable. 


RINCE KRAPOTKIN, most respected of anar- 
P chists, in an address, on April 21, in Chicago, on 
“The Philosophy of Anarchism,” expressed deep 
emotion in speaking on anarchism “in a city that has 
been the scene of tragedy that has lost to us four of 
our excellent comrades, whom we regret not having 
with us to-night.” Violence, he went on to say, is not 
characteristic of anarchists or the anarchist party. 
“We proclaim the principle that no man nor no so- 
ciety has the right to take another man’s life. When 
you believe in these principles then you have become 
an anarchist.” But the Chicago anarchists who were 
hanged, were hanged not because they were anarchists, 
but because they were found guilty of conspiracy to 
murder. It would seem that the prince would have 
done better to lay more stress of regret on the fact 
that his departed brethren had acted contrary to the 
principles he attributes to his society. He said, 
* Their names are not forgotten in Europe, nor in any 
place where the fight is being carried on in the cause 
for which they bravely died.” That is well, but it 
is important that they should be remembered as men 
who incited the use of dynamite bombs in an argument 
with the police. If it is true, as Prince Krapotkin 
says, that violence is something that is not character- 
istic of the anarchist party, then surely it was the 
misfortune of his deceased brethren in Chicago that 
they failed to comprehend and conform to the princi- 
ples of the society to which they belonged. He did not 
make that as clear as one could wish. 


competent judge of “ The Military Idea of Manli- 

ness,” which he undertook to discuss in a recent 
number of the Independent. He is a professed believer 
in non-resistance, and because of his convictions about 
it he lately abandoned the practice of law. There is 
excuse, if not warrant, in the New Testament, for the 
belief in the duty of non-resistance, and persons who, 
at personal inconvenience, hold to that belief, are en- 
titled to the forbearance and respect of their fellows 
as long as they live up to their professions. But when 
a non-resister comes out with a club and a jng of 
vitriol ahd a mouthful of gibes, and proceeds to make 
himself: disagreeable, it seems excusable to think that 
somehow. he has iissed his steer. 

Something like that is what Mr. Crosby has done. 
His ‘weapons are not less weapons of offence because 
they are not material. With satire, sarcasm, and malice 
he comes to the combat. He blacks no man’s eyes, nor 
gashes any man’s head, but he is quite as offensive as 
though he did. On the side for which he speaks there 
is plenty to be said. Does he speak it dispassionately? 
Is‘he gentle? Is he even fair? Not a bit. He piles 
misstatement on distortion. He sneers, exaggerates, 
and calls names. He stirs to wrath, and to righteous 
wrath at that. 

Is that non-resistance? Is that-a turning of the 
cheek? Not a bit. It is. onpe old “friend As- 
sault. and Battery, kicked up ‘stairs,into the columns 
of the Independent. The only service Mr. Crosby’s 
article does for peace it does by showing how futile 
the shillalah is as an instrument of persuasion. If he 
had put his piece in brackets, and written under it 
“This is war,” we might have accepted his lesson and 
said, “ Then by all means let us shun. it.” 


[' seems doubtful whether Mr. Ernest Crosby is a 


T a recent meeting of the Congregational Clerical 
A Union in New York, on April 22, some of th: 
brethren spoke very harshly of Mark Twain. 
One of them went so far as to disparage his derivation 
and deportment, but most of the criticism was imper 
sonal, and had only to do with Mr. Twain's criticism 
of sundry missionaries in China. There was more cen- 
sure than disproval of his statements. 

If the brethren think that Mark Twain has injured 
the missionary cause by his attentions to Dr. Ament 
they are probably mistaken. There is reason to sup- 
pose that he wished not to do it harm, but the 
contrary. Judging from his last article in the Vorth 
American Review he has a high appreciation of mis- 
sionaries and their work. 

His articles about Dr. 
tisement for the China 


Ament have been a big adver- 
missions. Some supporters 


of missions think he has persecuted Dr. Ament, and 
in their indignation they will give more to missions 
this vear than usual. Others have felt as he did, and 
in their thankfulness to have wrong policies and be- 
haviors exposed and criticised, they too will be apt 
to give liberally. The matter won't stick where it 
stands now. When Dr. Ament gets home it will be 


all threshed over 
tains Dr. Ament 


again. Then if public opinion sus- 
the missionary cause will thrive be- 
cause it has triumphed, and if opinion sustains Mark 
Twain the cause will still thrive, because of the im- 
proved prospect of reforming what has been amiss in 
its management. No writer can do the cause of mis- 
sions any harm by writing about missionaries in the 
public prints over his own name. 


@a. 


HERE were some bad cases of Christian Science 

i last month. On April 18 a child died of diph- 

theria in Fanwood, New Jersey, after Christian 
Science treatment had failed. The mother preferred 
Christian Science to medical treatment. Two other 
children in the same family also had diphtheria, but 
the mother’s faith had given out before their turn 
came. They had a doctor, and though one of them has 
since died, for him what could be done was done, and 
in that there is always solace. 

The pinch of Christian Science comes in such eases. 
[If you take to it, what are you going to do if your 
children get diphtheria, and how are you going to feel 
if they die under Christian Science treatment? If 
you have a real fight with death on your hands, and 
trust to Christian Science, and lose, will you be sat- 
isfied ? 

It is vain to try to suppress Christian Science by 
legislation. That would savor of persecution, and 
would do more harm than good. But the newspapers 
which publish truthful accounts of such cases as this 
at Fanwood do a useful service in putting folks on 
their guard against the chances of disaster. 


SA. 
Tos: RE has been a good deal of talk about sundry 


anachronisms which have been committed in the 

bas-reliefs of the new Logan statue in Washing 
ton. One bas-relief represents Vice-President Arthur 
as administering the Senatorial oath to General Logan 
in the presence of Senator Morton, Senator Thurman, 
and others. It never happened so in real life. Sena- 
tor Morton was dead and Senator Thurman had re- 
tired when Senator Logan was sworn in the second 
time, and General Arthur did not swear him; but Mrs. 
Logan has explained that it was left to her to say 
who should be included in the group, and that after 
due consultation she rose superior to fact and picked 
out representative men who were suitable to be asso- 
ciated with her husband. 

Sticklers for historical accuracy have cavilled at the 
result, but after all Mrs. Logan has followed the 
Shaksperean method. Thanks to her audacious choice, 
we all know now and will remember that Morton was 


dead and Thurman gone when Login was sworn in, 
and that General Arthur had gone fishing. There is 


nothing better than a well-advertised anachronism to 
fix the facts of history. 


HE latest issue of the Philippine tformation 
Society (12 Otis Place, Boston) is a pamphlet 
of sixty-three pages which follows the course 

of the Luzon campaign from February to December, 
1899. It is largely drawn from War Department. re- 


ports in which it was inaccessible to the general read- 
er, and is very interesting. Of especial interest are 


some letters which passed, in September, 1899, be- 
tween Sefior Legarda of Manila, and Aguinaldo, the 


former deploring the war as a useless and hopeless 
struggle, the latter acquiescing in that opinion, but 
declaring that he could not stop. 


@Aa. 


R. DOOLEY has been to see the Pope, and a 

London dispatch says that he has expressed 

himself as being exceedingly edified by his visit. 
He reports his Holiness as being in good health, full 
of humor and sympathy, and of affectionate interest 
in the United States. ‘“ He’s just beautiful,” says Mr. 
Dooley. Since Father Tom saw the Pope, there has 
been no interviewer whose report of his audience would 
be better received by the English-speaking world than 
Mr. Dooley’s. He must have seen much else in Ku 
rope that would bear description, and it was a satis 
faction to read that he will soon be home. 
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MUSICAL farce much a matter of 
growth that audiences which witness its 
early stages are likely to see something 
very different in its ultimate development. 
Comment on these productions must thus 
look to what they may become rather than 

what they actually are at their first revelation. It 
is the ratio between what must inevitably disappear 
to make place for more acceptable substitutes and 
that share of the original work which passes muster 
at the outset that determines their vitality. The most 
successful musical farce of the has survived 
through one number; for deprived of its sextette 
* Florodora’s ” stretches of London dulness would nev- 
er have been forgiven. Its graceful and the 
comicality of James T. Powers, combined with the re- 
finement of its atmosphere, made “San Toy” pros- 
perous, while “ The Girl from Up There,” for a sea- 
son at the Herald Square Theatre, grew steadily in its 
good qualities, until the piece was taken to London. 
Its suecessor at the same theatre is “ The - Prima 
Donna,” adapted by H. T. Smith from a farce by those 
industrious Gallic collaborators, MM. Duru and Chi- 
vot. So little of their ideas remain in the present 
work that they probably deserve no more importance 
than the small type in which their names are printed. 
Aimé Lachaume provided the music to illustrate Mr. 
Smith’s text. 

Neither of these important factors in the piece’s 
making added in any way to its chances of find- 
ing favor. But there are luckily other elements in the 
performance, so its fate seems less certain than it would 
be were there only the book and the score to recom- 
mend it. Mr. Smith was more than usually sparing 
in his expenditure of wit, and Mr. Lachaume’s music 
is unrelievedly commonplace. With recent evidence 
that originality and musicianship can be so profitably 
employed in the lighter fields of his profession, it is 
surprising that a composer of Mr. 
Lachaume’s attainments should have 
thought it necessary to aim so 


is so 


season 


score 
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ELENE ODILON has acted only three réles 
H during her brief stay at the Irving Place The- 
nature of her talents. She is, above all, a comedian. 
In the stale * Camille,” now a parade piece in which 
every Visiting actress fee's she must appear here, Ma- 
dame Odilon played the serious scenes with the cer- 
tainty of an experienced actress and with artistic ret- 
icence and good taste. She is in everything intensely 
modern and natural, and this method in itself pro- 
hibits the brilliant flashes that make Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Camille the greatest that the theatre of the 
day has known. Few actresses ever fail now in the 
“ great scenes’ of Dumas’s drama. They are able al- 
ways to make some “creditable kind of effect when they 
interview the unbending father of their beloved, part 
tearfully from the young man, and then die later in 
his arms. Tradition and the theatrical force of these 
incidents carry through with certain result any 
actress of intelligence and routine. It is in the 
lighter episodes of the first two acts, in the inter- 
views with de Varrille or the Baron, if that réle be 
retained, that the delicacy and finish of the portrayal 
are most likely to reveal the particular merit of the 
actress. 

Helena Modjeska’s lady of the camellias was al- 
ways most exceptional in the beauty and delicacy 
of these moments, although no other woman has ever 
succeeded so well in making the whole character seem 
poetic and ethereal. Madame Odilon never suggested 
this possible phase of the Dumas heroine, but she 
piayed the first two acts in an exquisite spirit of com- 
edy, and she made the customary impression in the 
emotional scenes. Here there was nothing in her per- 
formance that half a dozen other actresses could not 
liave accomplished. Again, in “ The Twin Sister ” her 
pre-eminence as an actress of comedy was as plainly 
published. Ludwig Fulda’s drama in verse is like 
“The Golden Eva,” “ Renaissance,” and other pseudo- 
romantic works of the kind written in verse, and 
adapts a modern theme fantastically to an earlier 
period. 

Madame Odilon is a wife who, detecting indif- 
ference and an inclination to faithlessness in her 
husband, leaves her home. only to return as her? twin 
sister whom her husband has never seen. falls 
in love with her, in the guise of her sister, as ardently 
as he did when he wooed her in her own person. As 
he remains as much in love with her after the decep- 
tion is revealed to him, the wife’s trick wins back her 
husband’s love. The two sisters that it fell to Madame 
Odilon to portray were widely different in character. 
The wife was simple and loving, the supposed sister 
brilliant, alluring, and coquettish. Her acting in these 
two roles was a triumph to which her natural talent 
and command of her art contributed in equal measure. 
Every succeeding appearance of the actress has height- 
ened the estimate of her powers as an actress of 
comedy, and has helped make her European reputation 
in that kind of work easily comprehensible and in no 


degree overrated. Her success in Fulda’s attractive 
play was greater from the circumstance that the 


atre, but they have served to make plain the 























actress acted for the first time in the part of the 
heroine at the Irving Place Theatre. 


from the profession and gone into trade. The 

existence of the Star has just come to an end, 
and no English-speaking playhouse now stands below 
Fourteenth Street. The Thalia, which first made its 
fame as the * Old Bowery,” is to be torn down so 
soon as the city lots on which it stands find a pur- 
chaser. When the Wallack régime ended at the the- 
atre afterward called the Star, it was with a perform- 
ance of “ The World.” A somewhat hunbler melo- 
drama was the play acted there one week ago last 
Saturday night. It was forty years ago that the the- 
atre was opened by James William Wallack and his 
actors from the first Wallack’s on Broadway and 
Broome Street. It was not until a decade later that 
its actors became interesting to play-goers of the day. 
‘To be sure, Lester Wallack had acted his own “ Rose- 
dale” there in 1863, while “ School,” “ Ours,” and oth- 
er Robertsonian plays came before the seventies. But 
with Dion Boucicault’s “ The Shaugraun” began the 
later and more interesting period of the theatre’s ex- 
istence. This epoch is more in touch with the sym- 
pathies of play-goers who are enjoying just now some 
of the plays and actors connected with that golden 
period of the theatre’s life. It was an artistic insti- 
tution that has no counterpart here to-day. It was a 
theatre that had a répertoire, and what has come to be 
called the old English comedy practically had no home 
after Lester Wallack moved up to Thirtieth Street 
and Broadway, as this style of play never seem so well 
settled in the newer house. Public taste had either 
drifted away from this style of play or the fate that 
was following the Wallack name forbid success in the 


Q)*: more historic New York theatre has retired 


old as in the new drama. Dion 
Boucicault, Rose Coghlan, Maurice 
Barrymore, Jeffreys Lewis, Maud 





a 


low. 

“The Prima Donna” happens to 
be rich in its offering of feminine 
loveliness, and the scene is almost 
incessantly crowded with attractive 
figures that may be pleasurably con- 
templated in the relief from the 
pointless talk. That is not nearly 
so dull as it was, for the better- 
ment begun after the first hearing 
has continued advantageously. The 
intrigue that promised to deal with 
the adventures of a singer, her dis- 
inherited composer-husband, and her 
Egyptian admirer, disappears sc 
early in the evening that it counts 
for nothing, and thus attention is 
forced on the beauty of the 
women; they become in reality the 
principal feature of “The Prima 
Donna.” 

Lulu Glaser is the principal detach- 
ed figure in the performance, and her 
admirers will not find her lessened 
in vivacity, grace, nor comeliness in 
her new surroundings, and it was not 
to be expected that she ever will de- 
crease in apparent complacency and 
self-satisfaction. Possibly it may be 
her pose as a stage prima donna that 
calls attention to her diminished 
vocal powers. None of her associates 
suggest any ground for mention, and 
they will all do their share in pre- 
venting “The Prima Donna” from 
reaching the required level. But 
they cannot in any manner obscure 
the highly colored pulchritude of the 
feminine background that <A. H. 
Chamberlyn has — characteristieally 
provided. 








The Star, formerly Wallack’s, Theatre 


Granger, Osmund Tearle, and Gerald 
Syre are all names familiar to the- 
atre-goers to-day, although they are 
recalled from the second period of 
the theatre’s history. John Brough- 
am, Charles Mathews, Mrs. John 
Hoey, Charles Parsloe, and Mary 
Gannon were brilliant in the little 
group that surrounded the elder 
Wallack, who brought them with 
him from the theatre further down 
town. 

Deserted by its former occupants 
at the conclusion of the season of 
1882, the second Wallack’s Theatre 
changed its name, but retained for 
another ten years its aristocracy. 
There Edwin Booth reappeared after 
his return from Europe; Henry Irv- 
ing and Ellen Terry faced their first 
American audience across its foot- 
lights, and Sarah Bernhardt, Con- 
stant Coquelin, Jane Hading, Law- 
rence Barrett, Helena Modjeska, 
Ludwig Barnay, Genevieve Ward, 
and Franciska  Ellmenreich were 
among the distinguished players 
that kept the theatre’s name before 
the public long after its topograph- 
ical situation had marked it for de- 
cline. Adelina Patti once sang there 
in opera, and “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” brought here by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, was probably the last 
of its noted productions. For the 
past few years it has been given 
over to cheap- priced performances, 
and Clara Morris, in some of the 
more poignant réles of her réper- 
toire, added the last great name to 
the theatre’s roster. There was no 





























The Canyon of the Colorado 





EHOLD the realm where Colorado flows! 
Here countless centuries have wrought their will 
In forms majestic with impellent skill; 
Cathedrals reared their naves from this repose, 
With pomp of giant pinnacle where glows 
The sunset; and a stream, that scarce might fill 
An emperor’s chalice, carved its way until 
The sculptures of a million years uprose. 
And from the imbedded silence of this stone— 
Strange hieroglyphic tomb of time’s decay— 
The river’s voice forever stronger grown, 
A sunlit spirit in its shadowing clay, 
Sings to the soul, that makes impatient moan, 
And speeds it blithely on unto the open Day. 





LOUISE MORGAN SILL. 

















ceremony at the closing of the old the- 
atre—no formal expression of regret. The 
leading actor of the company which had 
played there that evening made a few im- 
promptu remarks, and a young woman 
played “ Auld Lang Syne” on the stage 
piano. <A boy in the gallery called for 
three cheers for a well-known pugilist who 
had recently appeared in the theatre, and 
then the gas man turned out the lights 
for the last time. 


HE endowed theatre, which has late- 

i ly been so much discussed, and is 
evidently no nearer reality than it 

was a decade ago, should have such a ré- 
pertoire as the older Wallack’s possessed, 
although it would assuredly require that 
its stocks of plays be in some degree mod- 
ified. The best of the modern works would 
have to be retained along with the older 
comedies, which rarely repay the manager 
who would revive them now; and then the 
Shaksperean dramas that were never an 
important part of the Wallackian policy 
would have to be more frequently seen. 
Such dramas as “ When We were Twenty- 
one,” “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” “ The Gay 
Lord Quex,” and “ Arizona ” 
place in a theatre of the highest aims, and 
examples that come from the Comédie 
Francaise show that-their standard is not 
always reached in what is probably as 
nearly perfect an ideal of the subsidized 
theatre as it would be possible to find in 
the world to-day. It might be urged that 
piays so popular might monopolize the 
season’s time, to the expulsion of the kind 
of drama that must be fostered carefully 
if it is to be seen at all. But the long runs 
which are held responsible for what is 
supposed to be degenerate in the contem- 
porary theatre are not always so much 
the result of imperative demand as they 
appear. Plays are sometimes acted long 
after the call for them has abated for rea- 
sons better understood by the managers 
than the public. The most important of 
these is to send them to the cities out- 
side of New York with the reputation of 
long-continued success here. Or there may 
be no available substitute that would 
seem to repay the trouble and expense of 
performance with more than the inevita- 
ble uncertainty of success. With a com- 
pany ready to appear at short notice in 
some standard play, its predecessor could 
be withdrawn so soon as the real demand 
for it had subsided. But it would always 
be from the new successes that such a the- 
atre would have to live. It would need 
more than the endowment of a million- 
aire, liberal as he might be, to carry 
through a season dependert on the public 
that would be drawn to hear the elassies 
of Shakspere and Sheridan or ihe exotic 
works of Ibsen and Hauptmann. The 
writings of such authors as these would, 
of course, require a place in the offerings 
of any theatre such as the hypothetical in- 
stitution with which Mr. Carnegie has so 
far shown so little sympathy. 
mean time there are opportunities to see 
some of the works that are always dwelt 
on when the subject of an endowed the- 
* atre is discussed. Charles Frohman seems 
likely to persist in his admirable plan of 
closing every season that has brought 
forth the best of the contemporary output, 
with the best available actors in a revival 
of some older play. ‘“ Romeo and Juliet ” 
and “ Diplomacy ” were highly creditable 
efforts artistically, and their material suc- 
cess was enough to justify the experiment. 
It has always been Daniel Frohman’s de- 
sire to revive every year one of the old 
comedies. He attempted it once ambi- 
tiously at the Lyceum with “Old Heads 
and Young Hearts,” when his actors, head- 
ed by Herbert Kelcey and Georgia Cayvan, 
were at the height of their popularity. 


In the. 





deserve a | 
| WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH (in tubes). 








Indifference to his effort convinced him, at 
least until the present, that there was no 
desire to see these plays to-day. Certain- 
ly the audiences that heard these revivals 
in the later Wallack days never seemed 
large or enthusiastic. But these are the 
dramas that must be preserved in any the- 
atre with the pretensions that belong to 
an institution of the lofty character of 
this much-talked-of endowed theatre. In 
the mean time the classics are not altogeth- 
er lost sight of so long as E. H. Sothern 
with “Hamlet.” and Richard Mansfield 
with “ Henry V.,” are on view. The en- 
dcwed theatre may not be an immediate 
necessity, although it would be welcomed 
by everybody interested in the welfare of 
the stage. The question of its practical 
control seems, however, vastly more com- 
plicated than the difficulty of persuading 
some millionaire to make it possible. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 


It soothes the child. softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the B&st remedy for diarrhaca. 
—f[ Adz. 

THE properties of myrrh both as.a cleaner and an 
antiseptic preserver of teeth were known by the 
ancients. Myrrhis the base of the new tooth paste, 
This ex- 








| 
| 


ceptional dentifrice can be found every where.—[Adv.] | 
| 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 


With a telephone in your house the resources of the | 


whole city are at yourelbow. Rates in Manhattan from 
$60 _— N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
dv. 


EXCHANGE weakness for hea'th, lassitude for energy, 
by taking ABsotrt’s. the Original Angostura Bitters. 
At all druggists’. Refuse substitutes.—[ Ad7.] 





WINE. 
Wine. 
Wine. 


Drink CooKk’s ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. 
Pure juice naturé ally fermented. 
Of forty years’ record. Try it.—[{Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 





Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS, unequalled 
South American tonic. Refuse imitation. —[ Adv. J 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 


care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 
To wash it often and 


clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the that 


clears but not excoriates. 


soap 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’ ; all sorts of people use it. 


25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] | 
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Where the 
Money Goes 


Manufacturers may buy their materials 
at the lowest prices, turn out finished 
products that are popular, sell them at 
a good margin of profit, and yet not 
make as much money as competitors 
whose stock and trade are neither larger 
nor better. The difference is in the 
office— there is not careful enough 
analysis of cost and profit by jobs and 
departments, showing just where the 
money goes. Good manufacturers are 
not always good merchants. Asa mat- 
ter of fact the mental equipment of 
men who make things and of men who 
attend to office details is different. 


Baker- Vawter 
Business Systems 


are the result in examination of office work 
in every line of trade, are adaptable to 
any business, saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and eco- 
nomical system at a reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


Please write for pamphlet, “General Expense,” 
explaining Baker - Vawter Systems. 
Baker-Vawter Company, 
Chicago. 


Branches in principal cities, but please address 
all communications to Baker-VawterCo., Audit 
Department, 136 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is _— 









Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair, Silk 50e. 
Cotton We, 
“Sg Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Maas., U.S.A, 


RS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@ 


oenold 
Constable KC. 


W omen’s 
Shirt Waists. 


Persian Lawn, Piqué and Butcher Linen Waists, 
Imported Madras and Batiste Waists. 
Fancy Waists (Paris Made); Novelty Effects, 

















Furnishings. 


Imported Tea Gowns. 


India Silk and Challie Room Gowns. 
Two-piece Matinée Suits. 


Kimonas. 


 Broadooay Kit st. 


md YORK. 

















RAMONA#ATH ENA 


_ Sugar Wafers — 








Choicest 
delicacies 
for well ap= 
pointed tables 

















Lend the 
charm of 
novelty to the 
plainest meal 
















HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


For MAY 
A Great Fiction Number 


SHORT 
STORIES 


(Gilbert Parker 
(Mary E. Wilkins 


PAGES IN 
COLORS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





7 
~ Now Read THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE 
: Now Ready LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


For May 
25 Sens, % % $2.00 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square New York City 


yi. 





GRADE PIANOS. 


OHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, fm Greater Now 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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The Awakening of Coney Island 
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Putting up Signs on the 


HESE are active days down by the 

edge of the waves along Coney Isl- 

and’s stretch of sandy beach. The 

cluster of frame buildings and wooden 

shanties forming New York’s most 
picturesque summer resort is giving evidence 
of an awakening from that dormant state in 
which it has lain during the long winter 
months. : 

The coming of spring has caused a gath- 
ering of the nondescript population frequent- 
ing the island during the busy season, and 
there is a sound of sawing and hammering in 
the air extremely welcome to those permanent 
residents who own their places, and who live 
in them from January to January. Material 
signs of activity were noticed about the mid- 
dle of April. It was the first really springlike 
day, and the effect of the warm sun and clear 
skies immediately became apparent. 

Surf Avenue vawned and stretched its arms; 
then the Bowery—that wicked half-mile of 
board walk—began to echo to the tread of the 
advance-guard -of visitors. Men and women, 
dumped half reluctantly from the occasional 
trolley, ventured timidly along the well-known 
thoroughfare, and seemed relieved to find an 
opportunity to spend their money. 

Before noon the strains from a lusty brass 
band came to the ears of newly arrived shop- 
keepers and fakirs, and word went forth that 
Coney was open. Within twenty-four hours 
the population had doubled, and to-day prac- 
ticaliy three-fourths of the resorts are ready 
for business. 


The only Lot to Let on the Bowery 
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Almost Ready for Business 
Photographs by H_ H. Lewts 


It is confidently expected that the season 
of 1901 will be a banner season in the history 
of the island. This cheerful belief is based 
on the fact that the country generally is pros- 
perous. Easter day is regarded as a financial 
barometer by the islanders, and Easter day 
was unprecedented in its flower sale. 

The backwardness of spring is not regretted, 
because, if it shortens the season somewhat, it 
also adds to the impatience of the average citi- 
zen to hie himself to the sea-side. The con- 
tinuance of cool weather also has permitted 
of more extensive preparations. Encouraged 
by the promise given by Easter, local capital- 
ists have placed rush orders for lumber, and 
set carpenters and fellow-craftsmen at work 
running up new designs in scenic railways, 
and in other catchpenny buildings. All the 
old attractions, without exception, are to open, 
and it is said that space, especially in the 
Bowery, will be at a premium this summer. 

One significant change is noticeable in what 
may be termed the moral atmosphere cf the 
resort, and that is the passing of the one-time 
popular “ Streets of Cairo” shows. <A promi- 
nent corner, formerly occupied by one of these 
alleged attractions, is now given over to a new 
scenic railway. A careful scrutiny of the Bow- 
ery and adjacent lanes fails to discover evi- 
dences of the vicious resorts found there in 
recent years. According to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the better element on the island 
this hopeful change is not due to official pres- 
sure, but rather to the loss of interest shown 
by the army of summer visitors, 
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Colonel Alfred H. Belo 


OLONEL ALFRED H. BELO, one 

{ of the foremost men of the South- 
ern States, died at Asheville, North 
Carolina, on April 19, 1901. A study of 
his remarkable career should prove a val- 
uable lesson to the coming men, not only of 
his native section, but of the whole country. 
He was born at Salem, North Carolina, 
May 27, 1839, his parents being members 
of the old Moravian colony which settled 
in this portion of North Carolina in the 
early history of the colony. He received 
a thorough education in the schools and 
college of his native State, and immediate- 
ly upon the secession of North Carolina, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
raised and was made captain of the first 
company of Confederate soldiers organized 
in Forsyth County, reaching the front in 


| time to take part in the engagement at 


Bull Run, the first great battle of the 
war. When not unfit for service by rea- 
son of severe wounds which he received, he 
was engaged in every battle fought by the 
army of Northern Virginia, from first 
Manassas to the surrender at Appomattox. 
His gallant conduct and coolness attract- 
ed attention in his first engagement, and 
resulted in his promotion at that time as 
Major of his regiment. 

In 1862, on account of what he consid- 
ered an unjust reflection upon the conduct 
of his regiment, and failing to secure a 
suitable retraction from the officer who 
made it, he fought the famous duel with 
Mississippi rifles, from which he escaped 
uninjured. It was not the least touching 
of the many tributes of respect and affec- 
tion which were paid him at the funeral 
at Salem, North Carolina, on Sunday, 
April 21, to have laid upon his coffin a 
most beautiful floral wreath from his 
former antagonist in this duel, arid with 
a tender message of love and respect. The 
result of this encounter greatly endeared 
him to the members of his regiment, and 
when a vacancy occurred he was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and, later, Colonel of 
the Fifty-sixth North Carolina Infantry. 
At the battle of Gettysburg he commanded 
this regiment, but was shot down at the 
close of the first day’s action. As soon 
as he recovered from this wound he re- 
turned to duty, and took part in the mem- 
orable campaign between Lee and Grant, in 
1864, until his left arm was shattered at 
the bloody engagement at Cold Harbor. 
From this severe wound he never fully 
recovered—and no doubt it had much to 
do with his untimely end. After the sur- 
render at Appomattox Court House, with 
no money excepting twenty dollars in gold, 
and no property but the horse which, as an 
officer, he was entitled to, he journeyed on 
horseback to Galveston, Texas, where, in 
August, 1865, he became connected with 
the Galveston News—a paper founded by 
Mr. William Richardson in 1842, when 


Texas was the Lone Star Republic. 
He soon won the implicit confidence of | 








his employer, and this with his business 
sagacity secured for him an interest in 
the paper. After the death of his part- 
ner, in 1875, he became the ruling spirit 
and owner of the establishment. He en- 
tirely reorganized the system of obtain- 
ing news, introduced all that was latest 
and best in machinery, and to facilitate 
the delivery of his papers he ran private 
trains to the neighboring cities. 

In 1885 he established at Dallas, Texas, 
350 miles distant from Galveston, the 
Dallas News, and in both of these great 
enterprises he achieved a phenomenal suc- 
cess. No one has done more for the ma- 
terial development and moral upbuilding 
of Texas, and of the entire South, than 
this man, for his papers were widely cir- 
culated throughout the entire Southern 
section. He always stood unflinchingly 
and unselfishly for what he believed was 
highest and best in morals and in poli- 
tics, for his courage was of that sterling 
quality that could not be intimidated by 
threat or influenced by gain. He was de- 
liberate in seeking to determine what 
was right, and when his line of conduct 
was made clear to him, nothing could 
swerve him from his course. When Texas 
was going wild over the monetary ques- 
tion, and was overwhelmingly for the free- 
silver fallacy, although it cost him the 
loss of thousands of dollars annually in 
the circulation of his journals, he advo- 
cated sound money and sound politics, 
and lived to see the dawn of the better 
day for Texas and the South. 

FOHN A. WYETH. 





Links with the Past 


HOSE who, now almost twenty-five 

i years ago, chanced to attend the 
Yale Commencement when Presi- 

dent Hadley was graduated valedictorian 
—proof, by-the-way, that the occasional 
valedictorian does “ amount to something ” 
—may recall the theme of his address, 
which at the time attracted flattering at- 
tention. The address emphasized the un- 
interesting character of American history 
since the Revolution. That date may be 
said to mark the passing of the pictu- 
resque period when, under the light and 
shade of a primeval forest, Indian and ad- 
venturous settler imaged a new world of 
romance — the romance which has given 
Cooper’s novels their unique place in our 
literature. From then, speaking broadly, 
date the beginnings of that departure in 
social and economic evolution, as_ well 
as in popular government, which, epochal 
as it proved, appeals far less to the popu- 
lar imagination than the preceding period. 
It would be, of course, unfair to cite 
as.a serious conclusion the deliverance of 
a youth—for Dr. Hadley was then just 
turned twenty. But his suggestion of a 
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quarter of a century ago puts in a rather 
striking way the explanation of a grow- 
ing, if unconscious, change in popular 
attitude toward the minor landmarks of 
our earlier history. If the story of our 
national life is for the most part a story 
of prosaic prosperity, then there is all 
the more reason for cherishing the tradi- 
tions of its first romance, for piously pre- 
serving even the little links with its past. 
While this may have been distinctly 
thought out only here and there, the spirit 
of the new appreciation is astir and 
abroad. There is, of course, a touch of | 
absurdity in the spectacle, under “ repub- | 
lican institutions,” of people banding | 
themselves together in more or less pre- 

tentious societies because they are “ de- | 
scendants ” of this or that class of wor- 

thies, Revolutionary or Colonial. But. in- 

cidentally these societies—and their rap- 

idly increasing number takes “ the frills ” 

out of their exclusiveness—are doing a 

work of real value in stimulating popular 

interest in the remoter past. By mark- 

ing this site with a tablet, or erecting 

on that a memorial, they are actually 

saving not a little historical débris from 

obliteration. 

One is reminded of the 
possibilities deserving serious attention 
by the recent annual report “to the 
Legislature of the State of New York” 
of the American Scenic and Historie 
Preservation Society, of which Andrew 
H. Green, Esq., a distinguished  citi- 
zen of New York city, is the president. 
This society represents, in general, the 
same purpose which is represented in Eng- 
land by the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 
(Why is it that societies which appeal for | 
popular approval take apparent pains 
to choose such unconscionably formidable 
pames?) The report—that of the New 
York society—while recording the larger 
activities, those that concern the preser- 
vation of the Palisades, of Watkins Glen, 
and of the Lake George and Stony Point 
battle-fields, places conspicuous emphasis 
on lesser oppertunities of preservation in 
saving for the future such interesting 
relics of the past as the Phillipse Manor 
Hall in Yonkers, and the Morris Man- 
sion, Fraunce’s ‘Tavern, and Poe Cottage 
in New York city. The case of Fraunce’s 
Tavern seems peculiarly illustrative of 
the conflict of preservation with desecra- 
tion. Its erection dates back to 1706. 
There the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce was organized in 1768. A favorite 
meeting-place of men prominent during 
the Revolutionary war, it was penetrated 
by a solid shot, one of a broadside from 
a British war-ship. There, on December 
4, 1783, Washington bade farewell to his 
officers. By the addition of two stories, 
and by other alterations, it has been trans- 
formed, as noted recently in a New York 
paper, “into a very modern and common 
piace lager - beer saloon.” The Phillipse 
Manor Hall, now used as the City Hall 
ot Yonkers, and the Morris Mansion, at 
160th Street and Harlem River, have in 
their dual survival a strange coincidence 
of romantic association. For, as noted 
in the society’s report, it was to Mary 
Lhillipse, of the Manor Hall, that Wash- | 
ineton paid unsuccessful suit. The heiress 
married Morris, the master of the man- 
sion, who fought by Washington's side at 
the defeat of Braddock. But, in the re- | 
venge of time, the mansion passed into 
Washington’s own possession, he making 
it his headquarters after its master and 
mistress had fled, attainted of treason. 
Still later it was the residence, until her 
death in 1865, of Madame Jumel, the wid- 
ow of Aaron Burr. It will prove a cause 
of deserved felicitation to the society 
at its annual meeting, and no less to the 
Sons of the American Revolution, that 
a united effort by the two has induced 
the New York Board of Public Improve 
ments to purchase the mansion and its 
grounds for a publie park, at a cost of 
$150,000. This is perhaps the first instance 
on record in our history of the deliberate 
choice of a site for park purposes because 
it represents historic associations. | 

By efforts such as that, here crowned 
with success, to hand on unimpaired tra- 
ditions, the continuity of history is vital- 
ized; the freshness of its common human 
interest is preserved. This thought is 
behind the interesting suggestion of Mr. 
Edward T. Potter, a citizen of Newport. 
who takes an active interest in the work 
of the New York society—that by ex‘end- 
ing to other States, by act of national 
incorporation, the society's power to hold 
property, receive legacies, and act as a 
trustee and State custodian, its influence 
will achieve a national reach and im- 
portance. This suggestion of what may 
be called a National Preservation Trust 
may be fanciful and doubtless is prema- 
ture. But any novelty of effort toward 
stimulating and conserving the patriotic 
endeavors of those who, scattered here 
and there, count the small links with 
the past worth the saving, has in it the 
fascination of a newly discovered enthusi- 
asm. For the American is just beginning 
to appreciate that history is no less his- 
torical for being familiar; that its sig- | 
nificance and charm are as often local 
as national or foreign. 
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'A Redistribution of 
Population 


ORTO-RICANS and American _ne- 
Pp groes are going to Hawaii, Span- 
iards and West-Indians to Cuba, 

and Americans to the Philippines. This 
readjustment of population has been quite 
marked during the past twelve months. 
It is the result of American influence in 
the places named and the guarantee of 
the United States that all classes and na- 
tionalities will in the future be protected 
in their rights and that no disorder will 
interrupt industry. The recent extension 
cf the sphere of influence of the American 
flag has had the effect of breaking down 
al) artificial barriers within that sphere, 
with the result that a congestion of pop- 
ulation in one place is more or Jess prompt- 
ly relieved by the surplus finding an un- 
obstructed outlet into a deficiency. The 
results of this movement cannot fail of 
being nationally important in their infiu- 
ence upon localities affected and of great 
interest from a sociological point of view. 

The sugar-planters of Hawaii, cut off 
from their supply of coolies by the con- 
tract-labor law, find in the Porto-Ricans 
an acceptable substitute. Porto Rico is 
overpopulated, and while the planters of 
that island profess some alarm at the exo- 
dus of laborers, the loss to the labor-sup- 
ply is not so extensive as to portend seri- 
ous inconvenience. The Porto-Rican emi- 
grants find in Hawaii a climate something 
like that to which they are accustomed, 
work in which they are trained, and bet- 
ter pay than they have ever before re- 
ceived. They are an industrious, docile 
people, and Hawaii has every reason for 
congratulation at this unexpected solution 
of a serious problem. 

Negroes from the Southern States are 
also going to Hawaii, and this class of 
immigration has caused the Hawaiians 
considerable concern. It introduces an un- 
desirable element in the population, and 
fears are expressed that it wil] lower the 
general racial tone, which is now remark- 
ably good, considering the mixed cnarac- 
ter of the population. This phase of the 
immigration question has already aroused 
politieal interest in Hawaii, and it may 
become a question of local legislation. 
The great need of Hawaii at the present 








time is an increase of minor industries 
and small cultivated land-holdings. Pend- 


ing some legislation by Congress in re- 
gard to the public lands of the island, these 
cannot be disposed of. The owners of 
large estates are slow to subdivide their 
property and sell at reasonable price in 
small tracts. Hence the resources of the 
country are not developing as rapidly as 
they would if there was greater encour- 
agement for a superior class of immigra- 
tion. 

Thousands of civilians have gone to the 
Philippines from the United States since 
the arrival of the American troops. Many 
of them go as government employees, but 
it would undoubtedly be surprising to 
know the number who have gone “ pros- 
pecting ”. without definite ideas as to what 
they were going to do. Nearly all of these 
have been men of more or less means or 
backing, energetic, resourceful, and enter- 
prising. Hundreds of soldiers have taken 
their discharges in Manila, and remain- 
ed to grow up with the country. The Taft 
Commission is now inaugurating a system 
of government which will bring several 
thousand intelligent Americans to the isl- 
ands, many of whom will probably become 
permanent residents even after their gov- 
ernment employment has come to an end. 





promises to be much more rapid than was 
at first anticipated, especially by those 
familiar with the obstacles presented and 
the history of other profitable Anglo- 
Saxon possessions. 

The immigration into Cuba presents 
features of most lively interest, for the 
population of that island will be perma- 
nently increased during the current year 
by nearly fifty thousand from this source. 
The United States is not contributing to 
this permanent increase at, all, but Cuba 
appears to be the objective point for home- 
seekers from the most out-of-the-way parts 
of the earth. Spain is doing by far the 
most towards repopulating Cuba, for out 
of every 15,000 immigrants, at least 13,000 
are of Spanish origin. Italy has sent 310 
people to the port of Havana alone during 
the past six months. The Chinese immi- 
grants have numbered 222 in the same 
period. Mexico, France, Syria, England, 
Turkey, Germany, and South America 
have contributed notably, in the order 
named, but Cuba has also received contri- 
butions to her population from Arabia, 
Africa, Greece, Palestine, Japan, Russia, 
Switzerland, and, in fact, from nearly ev- 
ery country on the face of the globe, civil- 
ized or uncivilized. 

Interesting deductions might be drawn 
‘as to the final results of this peculiar re- 
adjustment of the population. That there 
will be any great exodus of American ne- 
groes from the Southern States seems un- 
likely. A few individuals have gone to 
the Philippines, but practically none to 





The Americanizing of the Philippines 
through this movement of population. 
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Cuba or Porto Rico. A few have gone to | 


Hawaii, but only under the stimulus of 
contract labor. 
ment of population from Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, or the Philippines to the Uni- 
ted States. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the home country will not be affect- 
ed in the least by national assimilation of 
foreign territory and alien people. The 
Americanizing of the Philippines will sure- 
ly work many changes in the character 
of the people of the archipelago. Porto 
Rico has found an outlet for her surplus 
population, and does not invite immigra- 
tion. Cuba will undoubtedly be most af- 
fected by this movement. With but one- 
third of her population possessing negro 
blood, the present strong infusion of light- 
er-colored races will in time reduce even 
this percentage, and the Cuba of fifty 
years from now promises to be a country 
of white people, with but a small element 
oi the population giving evidence of Afri- 
can descent. 


— 
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Harper’s for May 


HE May number of Harper’s Mac- 
I AZINE contains a delightful variety 
of good things. Fiction, history, 
biography, poetry, belles-lettres, and art 
are admirably represented. There are six 
tinted reproductions of some of the best 
portraits of M. Benjamin - Constant. and 
the painter himself contributes the lead- 
ing article, giving an account of his work, 
including a charming narration of how 
he painted his great portrait of Queen 
Victoria, which forms the frontispiece. 
“T saw this Queen,” he says, “ in gorgeous 
robes covered with jewels, and bathed in 
the rays of the setting sun from head to 
foot. With this sublime apparition in my 
mind, I wished to express, as it were, an 
entire reign.” 
There are other pages in color, one il- 
lustrating Gilbert Parker’s fine story 
“The Right of Way,” one accompanying 


There is little or no move- | 


the quaint short story, “A Mate for Me- | 


linda.” Professor Wilson’s “ Colonies and 
Nation” becomes more and more 
esting as the history of our country de- 
velops in his virile and picturesque narra- 
tive. The pictures, by Pyle, Mora, and 
Fenn, and from historic portraits, are 
completely in harmony with the text. 
The new instalment of “ The Portion of 
Labor,’’ Miss Wilkins’s new novel, is of in- 
tense interest. 

Amongst a varied list of short stories is 
“The Go-Away Child,” by Frances Aymar 
Mathews, a Chinese tale; Lilian Bell con- 
tributes “Sir John and the American 
Girl,” in which the American girl is both 
fascinating and triumphant; and ‘ Cup- 
board Love,” by W. W. Jacobs, is another 
good bit of the genre-work for which the 
author has become famous. Katharine de 
Forest relates “ Her Ancestor: An Inci- 
dent,” in which an American girl who 
aspires to genealogical honors meets with 
an odd adventure. 

The number is, on the whole, a most at- 
tractive one from every point of view. 


’ 





The Conscience Fund 


HE so-called “conscience fund” of 
the United States Treasury has 


many interesting traditions, but no 
distinct history. Even to get at the total 
amount of it requires a tiresome research, 
so this is rarely attempted. No separate 
account of it being kept, each item has to 
be separately dug out from the pages of 
“miscellaneous receipts.” The earliest 
contribution to it is believed to have been 
received in 1811, when the Register of the 
Treasury recorded an item of income as 
“money received from a person unknown, 
stated to be on account of imports and 
tonnage.” It remained for Treasurer Spin- 
ner, more than a half-century later, to give 
a name to this indefinite resource of the 
government. As the story goes, a draft 
for $1500 came in the mail one day from 
a person who said that he had been a 
quartermaster in the army, and had mis- 
appropriated a large sum. The clerks 
into whose hands the draft passed were 
in some perplexity about disposing of it, 
and appealed to Spinner. “ Let us call it 
a contribution to the conscience fund,” he 
suggested, “and publish it in the news- 
papers, and perhaps we shall get some 
more.” His judgment proved correct. The 
era had been one of pickings and stealings, 
and the publication had its influence, ap- 
parently, in stimulating the public con- 
science, for a number of persons who had 
been guilty of frauds upon the govern- 
ment, some deliberate, some impulsive, and 
some which might almost be described as 
accidental, began to make restitution when 
they found that the government was ready 
tc say “ Thank you,” and ask no questions. 
In 1873 the largest aggregate amount 
cf monéy flowed in from this source, Con- 
gress having voted to increase its own sal- 
aries, and many members considering the 
increase a violation of the spirit if not of 
the letter of the Constitution. As the ap- 
propriation had been made under all the 
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forms of law, nothing remained to the un- 
willing or morally quickened members but 
to turn back the excess and let it be credit 
ed to the conscience fund. There was an- 
other large contribution, if the word of 
the alleged contributor is to be believed, 
which, had it been sent in bulk instead 
o! piecemeal, would have swelled one 
year’s balance perhaps beyond that of the 
“salary grab” year. In this case a per- 
son mailed simultaneously $1500 to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, $600 to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and $400 
to the Assistant Treasurer at New York. 
asserting that the composite $2500 was the 
last of a series of payments whereby he 
had restored in driblets the sum of $20,000, 


of which he felt he had defrauded the 
government. There is a tradition, also, 


coming down through a good many years, 
that a package of 7-30 notes, to the ag 
gregate value of $15,000, came in one day 
with the serial numbers carefully cut out 
of their faces, as if with a view to oblit- 
erating any possible trace to the source 
of the contribution. The publication of 
this news is said to have brought down 
upon the Treasury a deluge of correspond 
ence from impostors, who resorted to va- 
rious stories in the hope of getting the 
money out again. One went so far as to 
claim that the notes had been sent hy his 
father, who was of unsound mind, and 
whose confessed robbery was an illusion, 
while his family had been plunged into 
great distress by the of much 
money. A large and well - authenticated 
contribution occurred as lately 1896, 
when an English clergyman, in behalf of 
a repentant convert, forwarded from Lon 
don. £2390, or, in round numbers, $11,950. 
No explanation accompanied the sur- 
render. 

The letters enclosing contributions are 
various in style. One, written in a dis- 
tinctly feminine hand, puts the case in a 
nutshell, thus: 


loss so 


as 


5 pair gloves, at 2 frs. 95 centimes, 
COWEN 9x6 e804 dheS ua isaeeeed 14 frs. The. 


not declared and not taxed, though visible ; 

50 per cent., equal $1.26, duty enclosed. 
Another, written on a piece of blotting- 

paper, reads: 

Put it to his kredit, 

** conscience.” 


This is Unkle Sam's. 
$200, dep’d on account 


A third, from Canada, and enclosing 
$2 50, says: 

Since the emancipation of negroes I have 
taken two pairs of shoes off a ship that the 
gunboats captured. I took the shoes while 
she lay at Key West. 


A fourth, evidently from the hand of a 
person of refined antecedents, runs: 

A lady who recently swore to a statement 
which she now finds to be wrong sends to 
you $27. 

A scrap of paper, enveloping $6, con- 
tains the words: 

The enclosed closes the account of an over- 
paid soldier. 


A contributor from the West explains 
his refreshed scruples in this wise: 
the 


All of us become honest as we near 


Great Hereafter. 


In the same strain, though less coneise, 
is this, enclosing $30: 

From the awakened conscience of an old 
veteran, who has been laying aside a little at 
a time for some time, and who has not been 
eble to figure just what it is, but who hopes 
to light on the data yet and restore it before 
he is called to meet his God. 


This long note finds a contrasting ex- 
hibit in a contribution of $17 by some 
one who addressed his envelope in the style 
of a man of the world and a scholar, and 
folded the money in a sheet of the most 
expensive linen note-paper, entirely blank 
but for an exquisitely engraved mono- 
gram in the upper left-hand corner. 

Usually every precaution is taken by 
the senders of conscience money to escape 
identification, but once in a while they 
everdo this business. One, for instance, 
who went to great pains to disguise his 
handwriting and invent a misleading date- 
line and signature, so far forgot himself 
as to send his letter in an envelope from 
which he had forgotten to erase the im- 
print, “If not delivered in ten days, re- 
turn to Box 138,” ete. One woman who 
had done some petty smuggling sent a $10 
note, saying that she had no idea how 
much duty she owed the government, but 
giving the date and the value of the goods, 
so that it could be readily computed, and 
requesting that if the amount enclosed 
were not right, she should be informed at 
a specified address. The duty was figured 
cut at $7 63, and the change, $2 37, re- 
turned to her. 

Many of the writers of letters contain- 
ing remittances are illiterate persons, and 
their struggles with the word “con- 
science ” have evolved such phonetic forms 
as “ konscience,” “ conshins,”’ “ conshions,” 
“conshunts,” “consciouns,” and “ gon- 
shens.” Uncle Sam never quarrels with 
the spelling, however, if the writer’s heart 
is evidently in the right place. 

FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 
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